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Sales Legislation Pending in the New Congress 


The 66th Congress finds waiting upon its desk a good sized bundle of war-postponed business leg- 


lation, plus many new bills, all of interest to sales managers. Some of these bills may be big fuse: 
at the end of little firecrackers, as is the rule, but then again some may not. At any rate it is worth a 
few minutes to look over the Congressional program on the general principle that to be forewarned 


to be forearmed. 


Out of a dozen or more measures 
pending before the new Congress af- 
fecting the readers of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT those which concern the trans- 
portation of commodities are by far the 
most vital. This statement is made at 
the risk of provoking the protest of the 
sales manager regards price-cut- 
ting as the cardinal sin, and the execu- 
tive whose dearest wish is the long- 
sought for legislation for the protection 
of designs. 

Railroad legislation of far-reaching 
affect upon sales interests is a certainty 
so far as the present Congress is con- 
cerned. The enactment that will dictate 
the cost of merchandise distribution are 
to come ahead of other proposals. In- 
deed, resale price legislation and all 
that sort of thing is on the sidetrack 
awaiting the passage of the railroad leg- 
islation by virtue of the circumstance 
that the Commerce Committees of the 
U. S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives which are responsible for the rail- 
road legislation are likewise the bodies 
that are looked to for recemmendations 
on price stabilization in interstate com- 
merce and kindred innovations. 

Railroad Legislation Program 

There is before the new Congress a 
varied collection of bills covering every 
imaginable angle of the relationship be- 
tween the public, the Government and 
the common carriers. Fundamentally, 
however, the question at issue and due 
for decision this year involves the fu- 
ture control and management of the 
railroads and the regulation of railroad 
rates. The assumption in Congressional 
circles is that a conservative and elastic 
solution will be found in the enactment 
of legislation along the lines of the 


who 


widely-discussed Esch-Pomerene Bill 
which aims to extend the powers and 
enlarge the organization of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so as to 
provide for more prompt and more effi- 
cient action by this “supreme court of 
the railroads” in settlement of disputes 
over the equitability of rates, ete. 

Whatever the details of the solution 
finally determined upon, any move in 
the direction of scientific railroad ad- 
ministration should relieve some of the 
inconsistencies of railroad tariffs that 
have caused keenly competitive 
managers to tear their hair. Similarly 
the new status should bring about a 
much-needed improvement in the routine 
of settlement of claims for loss or 
damage to shipments. 


A Blow to Low Long Haul Rates 

3ound up with the main issue are cer- 
tain side issues of consequence to sales 
managers, for example, the effort to in- 
corporate into law provisions that would 
render it impossible for any railroad to 
quote a less rate for a long haul than 
for a short haul. All told, the railroad 
legislative situation is well worthy a 
sidewise glance from the sales manager, 
even if he takes no stock in the threat 
that the country is in for another gen- 
eral raise in freight rates that will dis- 
arrange existing margins in selling. 

A twin transportation problem that 
must be disposed of by the present 
Congress is that of the future of the 
American merchant marine. The ques- 
tion is whether Uncle sam having, in 
the war emergency, launched forth as a 
ship owner and operator shall continue 
his stewardship or shall turn his cargo 
carriers over to private ownership and 
what, in any event, he should do to en- 


sales 
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courage the provision of adequate An 

ican shipping for Ar shiy S 
Obviously, this whole proposition is one 
that comes very close to home with 
respect to every sales manager whose 


goods go overseas. If he o1 ly knew it 
the domestic marketing manager ts like 
wise concerned because bound 

this shipping question is that of the 
ture development of our coastwise 
inland waterways traffic. 


From the 


standpoint of obvious 


1 


plication there is nothing to compare 


sales significance with the bills 

red uld dictate f 
approved, would dictate revisio 
chandising practice. Foremost of thes« 
i popular appraisal is what is known 


as the Kelly Bill (H. 
Stevens Bill in New Clothes 

The Kelly Bill, in fact, is the Stephens 
Bill of other days. Dan \V. 
was not reelected to the present Con 
gress and, therefore, Representativ: 
Kelly of Pennsylvania took up the effort 
to which Mr. Stephens had dev 
self through several successive sessions 
of Congress to secure sanction for the 
fixing and enforcement of uniform or 
standardized prices on goods marketed 
under trade-mark or special brand. This 
Kelly Bill incorporates the provisions 
that were added in later days to the 
original Stephens Bill,, whereby mer- 
chants who desire to change location 
or retire from business are privileged to 
offer wares at less than the 
standard price in the event that the pro- 
ducer does not elect to 
privilege to buy back the goods at the 
price that obtained in the original trans- 
action. The Kelly Bill also undertakes 
to meet certain conspicuous objections 
made to the Stephens Bill by providing 


R. 1702). 


Stephens 


ited hi 


' ’ 
Marker Ss 


exe reise his 


for review by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of all prices fixed by manu- 
facturers. 

Many requests to be heard upon this 
sill, ere it is brought to vote, have been 
received from business men by members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 


Sales Management 


resented to be the product of a maker 
other than the one who actually pro- 
duced it. Misrepresentation of the 
source or origin of any goods or im- 
putation that wares were evolved by a 
process other than that actually em- 
ployed would be contrary to law. So 


manufactured in the United States and 
becoming the subject of interstate com- 
merce shall bear the imprint “Made in 
U. S. A.” We have had, ere this, pro- 
posals for the application of the plain- 
type inscription “Made in U. S. A.” to 
articles for export, but this would make 


ind Foreign Commerce te which the would any misstatement of the contents the proclamation of Yankee origin of 
neasure has been referred. The state- of a package in terms of weight, meas- goods incumbent at home as well as 
ent is made for Sates MANAGEMENT ure, numerical count or quality—and do abroad. In H. R. 264, Congressman Sims 
that business interests need have no not overlook that word “quality.” has revived a proposition that provoked 
at snap judgment will be taken The “Made in U. S. A.” Mark Bill likely controversy in business circles 
pon any interest in reporting the bill, when it was first put forward. Un 
it it will be impracticable for the com- In reality this proposition goes even deterred by opposition, Mr. Sims bobs 
grant hearings until the rail- farther than the so-called “pure fabrics” up again with his scheme for a national 
sislation is out of the wav. which — bills that caused such a hubbub in trade’ trade-mark—not a mere “Made in 
obably not be until September. circles a few years ago when sales in U. S. A.” lable, but a distinctive em 
F 4 = ‘ terests predicted dire confusion if there blem or token, to be affixed to all goods 
A Bill to Kill Misbranding was to be any attempt to prescribe the for which its use has been “licensed” 
ling measure with respect use of such terms as “all wool,” “gen- by the Secretary of Commerce. 
\ umerous sales managers art uine leather” and “pure silk.” A clause : 
ssing a desire to “say a few things” in the Barkley Bill agen ph oss Trade Mark Pirates Beware 
who will decide its the wrath of the courts upon any intent Perhaps the most comprehensive 
Ba y Bill (H. R. 285 to indicate that an article of merchan means of developing a sensitive con 
S t drastic of a number dise “if of character or quality su science in selling that Congressional an 
schemes for prevent perior to or otherwise different fron nals have produced is one that has 
S 9 ind the operation of ts real character or quality” is of itself slipped into the 1919 legislative hopper 
ssuredly compel every broad enough to leave only straight without attracting any attention from 
er to watch s step and narrow path for perusasive sales supposedly watchful business interests. 
Ba Bill becomes a anship. [It is a brief bill (H. R. 401) introduced 
g S ig could be sustaine: \nother branding bill worth watching by Representative Mott and it under 
gainst any article offered for sale un is that introduced by Representative takes to prescribe a fine of not less than 
ne of another article and Garland and known officially as H. R. $100 for the exhibition, distribution, cir- 
I clit vhich was rep wee It provides that every article (Continued on page 231) 
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If Napoleon Bonaparte Had Been a Sales Manager 


We will agree with you that this title sounds frivolous. 
the world’s greatest failure. 


analysis Napoleon was 


By Cameron McPherson 


But you will agree 


We will agree with you that in the last 


with us, after r re: this 


article, that a sales manager can get many good ideas from studying Napoleon's methods of inspiring 
men, building up esprit de corps, organizing his armies, and raising efficiency standards in subordi- 


nates. 
manding a sales force. 


Do you know that the map and tack 
system which you use to keep tab on 
your salesmen was invented over a hun- 
dred years ago by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
As a young artillery officer in Italy his 
favorite diversion was to plan all sorts 
of imaginary military manoeuvres in the 
Alpine country. “He had so familiarized 
himself with the country,” says Gibbs in 
his ‘Military Career of Napoleon the 
Great,’ “that no point of importance was 
unknown to him. With his data before 
him he would sit for hours, intent on 
studying the maps of the country which 
he pasted on boards. Into these maps 
he would stick pins, the heads of which 
he covered with wax of various shades 
One color was used to designate the 
French, another the enemy, and _ by 
changing the location of the pins on the 
map he formed intricate plans of at- 
tack and retreat that some years later 
were most valuable to him. This in- 
genious scheme is often used at the 
present day by large wholesale houses 
to designate the territory traveled by 
their salesmen.” For this contribution, 

for no other reason, the sales man- 
agers of today should have more than 
a passing interest in Napoleon Bona- 
parte. As a matter of fact, many of 
the principles which carried him up the 
ladder, as well as the mistakes that 
brought him tumbling down, hold valu- 
able lessons in modern sales manage- 
ment. 

Dug Men Out of Ranks 

Napoleon was a master organizer, and 
a shrewd picker of men. Therein lay 
his great strength. It was his policy 
to watch men for little actions that 
presaged the qualities he was looking 
for, rather than to enter into an ex- 
haustive analysis. During the siege of 
Toulon, his first big undertaking, he 
called for a man to write an order at his 
dictation. He addressed himself to a 
group of soldiers in a trench. The first 
to obey the order was a young and 
handsome soldier, who rested his paper 
on the breastwork and began to write. 
A cannon ball fell at his feet and cov- 
ered both commander and private with 
dirt. The soldier laughingly held up 
his paper and said: “Thank you, now 
I shall need no sand.” Napoleon im- 
mediately promoted him for his presence 


After all, it is but a short step from successfully commanding an army to successfully 


of mind, the fortunate private after- 


wards becoming the famous General 


Junot. 


At this time Napoleon was quite young 
in years, small of stature, pale, thin and 
with an air of fatigue about him. He 
was anything but a comm: rags <r phe 
Yet he had been placed in command « 
men many years older, poe far more 
experienced in warfare than _ himself. 
In this respect he was not unlike some 
ot the younger group of sales managers 
who must handle salesmen who have 
been with the house while they were 
still in school. ‘“‘My extreme youth,” 
wrote Napoleon “made it necessary for 
me to evince great reserve of manners 
and the utmost severity of morals. This 
was imperative to enable me to sustain 
authority over men so greatly superior 
in age and experience. My superiority 
could be retained only by proving my- 
self a better man than any other man in 
the army. Had I yielded to human 
weakness I should have lost my power.” 

Disregarded Precedent 
Inwardly, however, he possessed un- 
limited confidence in himself.. On one 
occasion when an older general, Ram- 
pon, undertook to give the young com- 
mander some advice, he impatiently ex- 
claimed: “Gentlemen, the art of war 
is in its infancy. Experienced generals 
command the troops opposed to me? So 
much the better. Their experience will 
avail them nothing against me. Mark 
my words, they will soon burn their 
books on tactics and know not what to 
do.” In fact, Napoleon’s career of vic- 
tory began, as it continued, in defiance 
of all established rules of warfare. Like 
many managers, the 
thing that distinguished him above all 
his contemporaries was his ability to 
convert the most unfavorable circum- 
stances into the means of success. He 
preceived that the time had come for 
turning a new leaf in the history of 
war. As one of his grenadiers said at 
Arcola: “He wins his battles by mak- 
ing us use our legs where we used to 
use our muskets.” 

If Napoleon had of been a sales man- 
ager he would have exacted implicit obe- 
dience from his salesmen. He would 
make every salesman feel that the suc- 
cess of the whole campaign depends 


successful sales 
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com- 
upon his doing the job assigned to hu 
An insight into his attitude toward 
men is seen when finding a grenad 
sentinel asleep at his post, he took the 


musket from the 


man upon awakening found himself 


fronted by his general he was stricke 


with terror. “My friend,” said Nay 
“here is your musket. 
hard and marched long at 
haustion is excusable. 
inattention might at present 


vhole army. You will be more caretu 
next time.” Incidents like tl i 
Napoleon to his men, and his soldier 
came to regard him with a venerati 


that older commanders wer 
to instil into their met 
Napoleon 1 imp! 


believed ny 


fatigued man anc 
mounted guard in his stead. When tl 


organization. And, as like begets like 
his organization believed just as 
plicitly in him. His attitud: this 


spect is shown in his reply t 
Russian artillery officer, who after A 
terlitz, asked that he be shot for havi 
lost his cannon to the French: “Y 
man,” replied Napoleon, “I esteem 4 
grief but one may be beat b 
army, and still retain some pret 
of glory.” By such uttera: 

every occasion, Napoleon rais¢ 
esprit de corps of his armies 
paralleled heights, and this | 

many instances a most valuable ass 
A shrewd player on hum in emotio! 
knew that nothing was impossible 
men can be made to rml be 
they are capable of doing a thing, t 


usually do it. 


a the Impossible 


In the Peninsular campaign the S 
ish Reaneabosersire under San | 
taken up a strong position at the 
the Somosierra chain « 

Upon arriving on the ground Nay 


ordered his Polish lancers, under | 
Piré to storm the hills. 17 
reconnoitered the 
manded the advance, and sent 
Napoleon that “the undertaking 
possible.” Napoleon was fur 
possible! Why there is né 


sible to my Poles.” General Watt 
who was present endeavored to 

him, but he continued: ‘“Impossibl 
| know of no such word \y Sey 


positior unte! 


Sales Management 


take the Poles and make them take the men. I seized that moment of lassitude, adier, who fought through the Italian 
Spaniards, or let the Spaniards take gave every man a trumpet, and gained and Egyptian campaigns, not hearing 


them.” And the Poles made good, in’ the day with this handful.” his name called when crosses of the 
spite of the fact that they were tre- Like a good many sales managers Na- Legion of Honor were awarded to his 
mendously outnumbered and had to ad- poleon believed men fight harder for regiment, came forward and in a calm 
vance in the face of forty thousand dis- some badge of good work, than for a_ voice asked Napoleon for a cross. 
charges of musketry. money prize. “You call these ribbons “But,” said the Emporer, “what have 
Napoleon was also a master at writ- and crosses child’s rattles,” he said in you done to deserve it?” 
ing “ginger letters” to his soldiers, and one of his messages to his Council of “It was I, sire, who in the desert at 
no doubt, if living today as a sales man-_ State, “be it so: It is with such rattles Joppa, when it was so terribly hot, gave 
ager, he would turn out some great men are lead. I would not say that to you a watermelon.” 19 
epistles. He always made his main play’ the multitude, but in a council of wise “IT thank you for it again,” said Na- ' 
on reminding his men of the great deeds men and statesmen one may speak the’ poleon, “but the gift of the fruit is 
that they had preformed in the past and truth... . Do you imagine that you hardly worth the cross of the Legion of 


calling upon them to do even better. can make men fight by reasoning? Honor.” Then the grenadier worked 
Here is a typical ginger letter addressed Never! You must bribe them with himself up into a frenzy, and shouted 
to his men following the successful glory, with distinctions and rewards.” at the top of his voice: “Well, and don’t 


crossing of the Alps: The truth of this as applied to human you think seven wounds received at the 
Soldiers of the Army of Italy: nature generally, not only soldiers but bridge of Arcola, at Lodi, at Castiglione, 
H ‘bal f d the Al salesmen as well, was shown by an in- at the Pyramids, at Acre, Austerlitz, 
ha negroes eae So Oe ae te cident after Abensberg. An old gren- (Continued on page 232) 
v a e y 


you have gained six victories, 
taken twenty-one stands of colors, 
fifty-five pieces of cannon, several 
fortresses and conquered the rich- 
est part of Peidmont; you have 
made 15,000 prisoners, killed or 
wounded upwards of 10,000 men. 
Hitherto you have fought for bar- 
ren rocks, rendered famous by your 
valor, but useless to your country. 
Your services now equal those of 
the victorious army of Holland 
and the Rhine. You have provided 


# | 
yourself with everything of which ae i po 

you were destitute. You have We plan, prepare, illustrate, print, ad- hncreasin 
gained battles without cannon! dress and mail result-producing direct | 


You have passed rivers without advertising literature. 
bridges; made forced marches 


without shoes; bivouacked with- Sales 
out strong liquors and often with- | A Large Coffee 


If you are interested in in- 
creasing your sales—in reach- 
ing your dealers regularly—in 
building up a mail order busi- 
ness—in helping your salesman | 
—we can be of real help to 
you. 


out bread! Republican phalan- Company 
anxes, soldiers of liberty only, ; : be 
could have endured all this. in Minneapolis found itself in need of imme- 


diate business and plenty of it to offset the cur- A Manufacturer 


tailment of war orders. Within a week’s time 
your conquest of Toulan presaged we had prepared, printed, and started to mail a 


the immortal campaign of 1793, | series of letters and circulars, which have se- 
your present victories presage a cured mail orders in large volume at a good 
still nobler. But, soldiers, you | profit. 

have done nothing while so much 


Thanks for your perseverance. If . : 
of coal saving equipment had never been 
able to secure satisfactory inquiries for the 
salesmen. We reversed the usual procedure 
and instead of trying to interest the pur- 
chasing agent, went direct to the executive | 
head of big corporations with a unique and 


remains to be done, neither Turin A Wh 1 1 original campaign of direct advertising, and | 

or Milan are yours. The ashes oO esa e secured immediate results. 

of the conquerors of the Tarquins Grocery Company 

are still trampled by the assasins | in Peoria, established for over half a century, The Branch Houses | 

of Basseville. changed a year ago to the mail order plan | 

Much of Napoleon’s ability as a gen- | under our supervision and began selling direct. of the largest packing company in the world 
eral lay in his faculty to discern the | Today their business is running well into the had issued their own weekly price lists to 
moment when the battle or a campaign millions, with thousands of customers on the the trade. After investigation we prepared 
ore : a =e books. This is the result of the right kind of and printed a standard form of circular for 
had reached the point of crisis. It was : : . Sr ames vor se ae 
then he struck hardest. “In all bat- sales literature prepared and mailed by Buck- this purpose which has paid its cost many 

” . ae ‘ ley, Dement & Company to carefully selected times in increased sales and dealer satis 

tles,” he writes, “a moment occurs when Sate alt mine, Sactiiaie 


the bravest troops, after having made 
the greatest efforts, feel inclined to run. 
That terror proceeds from a want of 

confidence in their own courage, and CKLEY DEMENT & CO 
it requires only a slight opportunity, a BU * e 
pretense, to restore confidence to them. ‘* FIRST IN DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING’”’ 

The art is, to rise to the opportunity 635 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


and to invent the pretense. At Arcola 
I won the battle with twenty-five horse- : ae - 


Simply drop us a line, without obligation, saying you are interested 
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How Our Salesmen Work Their ‘Territories 


By Charles C. Babb 


General Sales Manager, Mutual Oil Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Here is a snappy article from a man who travels 
plains, where towns are few and far between, and 
some of our Eastern friends blush for shame. You 


about forty red-blooded salesmen over the Western 
where the expense accounts would make those of 
will enjoy reading this article, not only because it 


contains several helpful suggestions, but also for the insight it gives into salesmen’s superstitions. 


We insist upon each and every sales- 
man having a systematic method of 
working his territory. His home town 
is usually located at or near the center 
of his trip. He works out and back in 
one direction one week, and out and 
back in another direction another week, 
and so on until his four weeks’ trip is 
covered; as we take it that each of our 
men should get over his territory, once 
every four weeks. Working a territory 
systematically this way, follows a 
straight line just as near as possible, 
taking in all of the small inland towns. 
we very often get the business the other 
fellow overlooks. We very frequently 
find it happens that our business is in 
the small towns, the inland towns, high- 
ways and byways. The other chap, if he 
sees them at all, usually sees them in a 
dust cloud, trying to beat it to that 
other town where there is a good hotel 
and a big game of “rhummy.” The 
jumping jack habit is rightfully named, 
for the man who has no systematic method 
of working his territory has the jump- 
ing jack habit well formed. He simply 
jumps around where he thinks there is 
a little business and wherever he hears 
about a little business. Usually, this 
chap is obsessed with the idea that there 
are about seventeen hundred salesmen in 
his same line ahead of him and getting 
all of the business, unless he steams up 
thirty-five or forty miles an hour and 
beats them to it. 


The Long Strong Pull Wins 


He overlooks the fact entirely that 
there are just as many salesmen behind 
him as there are in front of him. We 
try to impress upon him the fact that 
if he will just systematize his trip along 
the lines suggested above, his steady, 
even gait at the end of the twelve months 
will show him up near the top of the 
heap. The fellow who makes a brilliant 
showing one week and is down in the 
dump the next week will be but a medi- 
ocre man, at that. 

There is such a thing as knowing a 
territory too well. We believe that it is 
possible for a man to know his territory 
so well that he sits down on Sunday 
evening and silently communes with 
himself and thinks, “I’ll go where I 
know I can get the business tomorrow.” 
Then he proceeds to go out there and 
get it. The first thing you know, that 
has narrowed his territory down to the 


extent that he is traveling in a small 
rut and that rut is getting smaller and 
smaller every week. Finally, his circle 
has narrowed down to very small dimen- 
sions and he is out on Tuesday morning 
and back on Thursday evening or Friday 
morning, and then begins to wonder 
why he is slipping. 

For keeping track of the salesmen on 
the territories I have found no plan to 
work better than the map and tack sys- 
tem. I know there are a great many 
modern men who do not abide by that 
system. Nevertheless, the way the writer 
worked it is as follows: I outline each 
man’s territory with the tacks on the 
outpost, stretching a different colored 
cord between those tacks, finding each 
territory by different colors. Then, have 
a card system, size being 8'%x11 on 
which the customer’s name, town, and 
salesman’s name appears, being filed al- 
phabetically by towns, as are all of our 
other records. On each of these cards 
is a full year-period of four months 
each, and on each of these cards is a 
list of all of the customers which we 
have in that town, together with the 
name of prospective customers. Under 
each month, there are three separate col- 
umns, one column for business reported 
by salesman, one for cancellation, an- 
other for business as shown by the 
ledger. 


Catching the Lobby Lizards 


If the salesman reports on his daily 
report that he has made a town and 
called upon certain people and whether 
he has received business or not, the fact 
is indicated on the card. At the end of 
the month, the ledgers are scrutinized 
and the fact indicated on the card 
whether or not we got any business from 
that particular customer shown by the 
ledger. At the end of the period of four 
months, we are in a position to write to 
each customer intelligently, thanking 
him for the business received, or asking 
him what is wrong, if we did not receive 
any business. We are in a position to 
call his attention to the number of times 
the salesman called upon him and then 
if he comes back, which he invariably 
will, if the salesman has not been there, 
and tells us that the salesman has not 
been there, we are in a position to know 
whether this salesman has been misrep- 
resenting the facts. 
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Upon the contrary, when we have 
checked the card towns, as we do each 
month against the route, we find there 
is a town in the route that has not been 
visited, and we indicate that fact by a 
black tack on the map. We promptly 
call the salesman’s attention to his route 
as to whether he went through that town 
in a hurry, or whether he went around 
it or skipped it entirely. And also call 
his attention to the fact that he has ri 
ported a town called upon and the cus- 
tomers say he has not been there. Alto- 
gether, we find it a very satisfactory 
system of keeping track of the salesman 
on his trip. Inasmuch as all of our sale 
men travel by automobile, you will rea 
ily recognize that it is necessary that 
we have same sort of a system of this 
kind to keep track of men who are 
traveling by cars, because they cannot 


} 
au 


always follow a given route. 
Locating the Hidden Orders 


In making up a territory analysis 
get the number of automobiles and th 
number of tractors by counties and by 
states. I make an analysis of the amount 
of oil that each automobile will use 
and the amount of oil each tractor will 
use, based on a suppository mileage. It 
is a proposition of average all the way 
through, and one man’s guess is about 
as good as another’s. A few years’ ex 
perience in the oil business will give 
one a fairly accurate knowledge as to 
the average amount of miles the auto- 
mobile covers. 

I likewise ascertain either through the 
salesman or through the department of 
agriculture as to the kind of soil encou! 
tered where the tractors are most used 
The gumbo soil will pull a tractor down 
harder than a light sandy loam. TI 
given conditions of a tractor working in 
gumbo soil shows that it will use more 
oil and gasoline or kerosene I 


than the 
one working in the lighter soil. 


“The writer has followed with muc 
interest 
and has found considerable interesting 
and beneficial information in it, a 
which is so intensely practical that it ‘s 
rather unusual’—Eugene Whitmore, As- 
sistant General Sales Manager, Cruver 
Mfg. Company. 
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Further Light On Union 
Label Agitation 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Asst. Gen. Sales Manager, Cruver Mfg. Co., 
Chicago 

Several the writer was a 
special representative of one of the 
largest tobacco companies in the coun- 
try. I was emploved as a salesman, but 
Was in reality an advertising man work- 
ing and pushing special brands in terri- 
tories where the certain brands were 
showing a big decrease or where compe- 
tition was getting a strong hold on some 
new brand or gaining too wide a 
tribution for our comfort. 

It was found almost impossible to get 


years ago 


dis- 


Sales Management 


was no organized bitterness or opposi- 
tion to non-union labor but that “they 
felt it their duty to demand the label.” 
[ also found that a little personal work 
among the men would clear up their 
minds about non-union label goods be- 
ing made under terrible factory condi- 
tions, by small underpaid children, etc., 
etc., which tdeas had been instilled by 
labor leaders and salesmen for com- 
peting union label lines. 

I found that many men would call for 
a union label hat, and calmly insist on a 
brand of shoes, or vice versa, depending 
of course on the amount of union label 
advertising the hat or shoes or what- 
ever article in question had had. This, 
of course, shows that as a rule union 
men will not and do not insist vigor- 


ously on the label unless they have had 
recent or constant propaganda or adver- 
tising, and then only on the items men- 
tioned with the advertising or propa- 
ganda. 

Several times the writer in purchasing 
articles in this town asked if they were 
union made. Generally the clerks “didn’t 
know” or thought “maybe they were” o1 
“hadn’t been asked that question before.” 
But lo and behold! I walked into a store 
one day dressed in working clothing 
with a bunch of advertising signs and a 
tack hammer in a bag slung over my 
shoulder. Upon asking this question | 
was very cordially told, “Why of course 
it is union made,—see the label here,” 
and nicely complimented on being a 
union man, all of which I was not. 


a foothold for a certain brand in one of 
the southern farming and lumber mill 
towns where this brand should, by all 
reason of previous experience, be selling 


_ Let 
rapidly. I learned that competitive man- = e 
ufacturers were having the same trou- 3 Gra hics ———— 
ble with other of their brands and it = p : , a 
seemed that something was peculiar, as £E ean en x 
all other towns of the same size, and in = Help t 
You Change From War to Peace 


the same territory were producing a 
handsome volume of business. 
The Fly in the Cream Jug = a 
The trouble seemed hard to locate. = New problems confront the executive daily in the re- 
= adjustment back from production pressure to sales 
opportunity. Business Graphics furnishes the close con- 
trol necessary in such times. 


Salesmen reported that there was “no 
demand’’—the goods went stale on the 
shelves in spite of vigorous advertising 


and sales work. The writer undertook = mi UIA 

; : ; : iS = IDOUIULUUANLLIRUITONUCL LAT Mec 
a personal man-to-man canvass, and = RA en = 
house-to-house distribution. In a couple : EDEXCO MECHANICAL G PHS : = 
f days the trouble was spotted. Our are new and simple types of control boards that make it easy for the 


brands were made by children—they did 
not bear the union label—our help was 
mistreated, It was not so re- 
ported to the dealers, or if so in a vague 
but nevertheless, the label 


executive to picture quotas and results in large or small businesses. A 
few minutes a day for all necessary changes and either production or 
sales facts are revealed in their true relationship. 


CTC. fc. 
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way, union Mechanical Bar Chart Composite Bar Chart 


The Remindograph = 


= . 
brands of a couple of small, and little = Bars are movable ribbons, has movable, overlapping will chart any business 
kn ‘ ae ' soe) ae eae : == regulated day-by-day to ribbons of three or more problem—Selling, Manufac- 
Known manutacturers were enjoying a = show sales as compared to colors for showing several turing, Administrative—yet 


related items for quick 


most satisfactory sale in the very grades p 
comparison. 


it ds so simple that any 


quota, relative standing of 
clerk can run it. 


men or ether comparisons. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


and varieties of tobaccoes that my firm 
had trouble with. This town hap- 
pened to be the home of railroad shops 


had 
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that they 
without the union 


workmen from 
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Getting Export Business South of Panama 
By H. Lad Landau 


Vice-President, Victor E. Karminski & Co., New York 
The Mr. Martin referred to in the following article is a character of fiction—but he has a real flesh 
and-blood counterpart in a certain star salesman making South America for a leading Eastern sho 


house. In painting this imaginary conference between the officials of the “Higgins Shoe Compan 
Mr. Landau has woven into narrative form the essence of along and successful experience as export 
sales manager for several large American corporations. He 1s one of the best informed men on export 


matters in New York City. 


“That Latin-American Department is water plant Nevertheless, Martin’s these people and my e ' , ae 
becoming quite active,” remarked J. salesmanship converted many local job- Panama was merely tl 
Higgins, vice-president of the bers to the belief that even though the | e orders for I : 
ns Shoe Company, as Glen Wil- city made possible a good water supply every country bordering t ( 
liams, the firm’s sales manager, showed the users could have averted the catas bean.” 
him a cable received from their traveling trophe by insuring themselves a still Mr. Higgi: d g 
representative touring South America purer drinking water by resorting to in- luded, Williams rer 
“This 1s a record-breaking order,’ he dividual filteration. The result was mag of which is that ( 
added, ‘“—by the way, where did you get ical. I was about to say that if Martin business if ne Il | t 
this chap, Marti: sold noth els t filters in that Cap- vantag cil : t 
ft O1 se unfamiliar with the hoe tal on this trip, it was cause he was 1 go ledg 
industt ‘J. Arthu as he was inti! too busy Y orders for this one nerits ts us 
mately known in the leather trade, was articl Howev Martin’s tru 1 | Vays 
chief operating executive of one of the coping with this trying ordeal was the yn having cre 
largest shoe manufactories in the coun necessity for proper screening, and as_ instance, rat] g 
try. In the business parlance of the day, Martin relates the result himself, ‘for was the prompt ret 
he was a self-made man, who had risen the succeeding five months, Mexico kept “T would like to s¢ Johnny } 
from the ranks. His enthusiasm at Mar the New England Hardware Company tin would handle a proposition like this 
tin’s success can well be understood. He busy replenishing its stocks of screen said Mr. Smart, who had not hear 
was by experience a keen judge of good’ wire.’” beginning of the conversat H 
salesmanship. Mr. Higgins did not try to disguise lid he get his shoe education 
Betore Williams could reply the door his pleasure at hearing this recitation, “Right here,” quickly replied Williat 
of the vice-president’s office opened, and instead, he buoyantly remarked, “Wil- “Martin knew the South American t 
“;eorge Smart, export manager of the liams, ’tis a true saying that a _ blood- ritory well enough, as be g 
] 1 + } + 


company, walked in. “I would like to hound is everlasting on the right trail.” forces he had com 


interrupt you gentlemen long enough to —- The Boss Tells How He Did It Continent for the New England Hard 


have you glance at this cable just re ware Company, 


From previous conversation of a like 


ceived from Rio in which Martin 1 : req: shoe business—he knows rth Ww nd 
, sigs art . * nature both Smart and Williams knew shoe bt nf ; tee 
quests a duplication of his last cabled from this cable it seems that he knows 


their principal was about to refer to the 


er days of his own selling activities. In them mighty well 
Take Conditions as You Find Them this they were correct. “It is common Selling Guarantees Instead of Locks 
Mr. Higgins took the cablegram knowledge,” he said, “that I was comb “TI can vouch for that,” asserted Mr. 
handed him by the newcomer and ad-_ ing the tropics for Douglas & Hutchins Higgins. “It’s true the world over that 
justing his eyeglasses, slowly read, _ trying to educate the aboriginals to wear any salesman can sell goods to a n 
aloud shoes several years with more or less who is anxious to buy from you, but 
“Duplicate Casa Rodriquez order for success. We will pass over the many takes a man who knows his customers 
Vievra Irmaca Rio,” after which he difticulties I had to contend with and ind his products very well indeed t 
handed the message to Williams with come directly to the manner in which I jntroduce American goods in a land 
the remark, “You have more than the made my record introducing shoe-trees which has previously been overrun with 
ordinary salesman in this fellow Mar- in a part of the world where those who _ satisfactory European articles. A man’s 
tin.” did wear shoes possessed not more than got to have a steady nerve down there.” 
“Merely justifies the confidence I re- one pair at a time. I had no particular “You'll grant that Johnny Martin has 
posed in Martin’s ability at first,” reason for pushing the sale of this article a level head if you recall the incident | 


proudly said Williams. “When I met until one of my visits brought me in was telling you last week about him sell 
him about a year ago in Tehuantepec that region when the rainy seasar was ing Yale locks in Chile—a country wher« 


and later in Mexico City, despite his at its height. The penetrating dampness only cheap articles are in demand, 1 
youth I recognized the salesman’s in- in that rain belt had a distressing effect attention whatever being given to qual- 
stinct. At that time Mexico City was on the shoe when it is cast aside care- ity.” Williams was answered affirma- 
just recovering from a long siege of  iessly after being removed by the wearer tively by a nod of the vice-president’s 
typhoid. The epidemic had exacted its at night. At the Hotel Washington in head. 

usual large toll. Science could not agree Cristobel I convinced many of the per- “How did he do it?” queried Smart, 
as to the reason for the spread of the manent guests that this dampness re- who like his two other associates had 
malady. The theory of the water supply duced the life of a shoe 50 per cent. The — served his apprenticeship on the road. 
being a carrier was in a large measure more I thought of the prospects my “Just as simple as Columbus standing 


dissipated by the fact that the city had determination increased to introduce the egg on one end,” replied Williams. 


an investment of $10,000,000 in a modern shoe trees to preserve the footgear of ‘Martin diverted his convincing argu 
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ments as to the merits of the locks, 
directing his batteries to the value of the 
guarantees accompanying the purchase 
of these locks. In reality he sold guar- 
antees accompanied with locks.” 
Williams waited for Mr. Higgins to 
answer his telephone which had been 


ringing, and then continued, “On the 
trip Martin arrived in Bogota from 
Barranquilla and was greatly put out 


over the smal! prospects of business in 
that Capital. From a chance acquaint- 
ance he learned of the pending litigation 
surrounding the ownership of a railroad 
in the northwestern part of the state. 
He also learned that until a decision was 
rendered by the courts the road would 
suffer severely for want of maintenance 
and operation supplies. That night he 
laid down his plans. Early in the morn- 
ing he presented himself at the office 
of the Minister of Public Works but 
only to find out that no purchases could 
be considered until the legal controversy 
was settled. The settlement of the dis- 
puted question might take many months. 


Playing South American Politics 


“Now we see the good salesman,” con- 
tinued Williams by way of parenthesis. 


“Right there Martin determined to sell 
enough supplies to take care of the road 
for as many months as it would take to 


settle the question whether the contrac- 
tor who undertook to build the road had 
faltered the property reverted to 
the government or whether his claim of 
‘force majeur’ would be sustained—multi- 
plied by two. He did it by going to the 
Bogota representative of Foreign Bond 
Holders. and showing the irreparable 
harm to property which was bonded to 
} exposed to. He was 
asked to make a proposition, and having 


1 
aone 


es 
and 


iis clients was 


sO was empowered to open nego- 
tiations with the contending forces. The 
rest was sailing. He approached 
both sides and persuaded them to stand 
by the demands of the bondholders of 
the property. Each side realizing the 
benefit they would derive if the question 
at issue was decided in their favor, they 
gave Martin unqualified support. He 
sufficient business acumen to 
himself that he was receiving 
orders from an official specially author- 
ized for the purpose, and after attending 
to the necessary financing he left Bogota 
in high spirits.” 

“It reminds me of old Joe Larkin’s 
experience in Venezuela,” satd Mr. Hig- 
gins, “when he was trying to force some 
building material sales in that country 
at the time Roosevelt was waving the 
sig Stick at the German Fleet anchored 
off of Caracas. Joe would have fought 
that duel had not the American Consul 
intervened. But the best part of the 
story is that he went over the Minister’s 
head and sold exactly what he intended 
to much to the discomfiture of his 


easy 


posse ssed 


assure 
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hyphenated Venezuelan acquaintance 
who had questioned the right of any 
but a German entering the market at 
such a time.” 

“Joseph Larkin was the cream of the 
old school,” Williams admitted. 

“T believe your man Martin promises 
well for the new regime,” said Mr. Hig- 
gins with a smile, evidently anxious to 
draw out Williams who promptly re- 
torted: 

“Ingenuity is one of the ear-marks of 
an exceptional salesman. I venture that 
in your travels you have worked the 
Argentine, Mr. Higgins, and you, too, 
Smart. Now admit, as I do, did you de- 
vise a way to relieve your expense 
account of the heavy traveler’s license 
necessary to be taken out in each town 
you worked? Did Joe Larkin or either 


of us conceive the idea of establishing 
an attractive sample room in the Hotel 
Metropole in Buenos-Aires and take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to better 
display your goods to out-of-town cus- 
tomers who visited the city as your 
guests and at an expense very trifling 
to you when compared with the usual 
method of selling goods in that Repub- 
lic. Well, gentlemen, that’s the way 
Johnny Martin sold Higgins Shoe Com- 
pany footgear to customers as far South 
of the Capital as Santa Cruz and from 


Mendoza to the East and_ Rosario, 
North.” 
Mr. Higgins could not suppress an 


ejaculation of surprise, and after a pause 
he addressed Williams—“Get a_ tew 
more Martins and we can safely drop the 


(Continued on page 232) 


terms, how and where. 


perhaps most men available. 


more heavy strains. 
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347 Fifth Avenue 


Engage J. George Frederick 
to Study and Report on Your 
Sales Plan and Organization 


Do it just as you engage a firm of public accountants to 
audit your books—the principle is just the same. 

Your sales organization may be 100% perfect; if so the 
report will tell you so; if not, it will tell you, in practical 


No theory, no fads—simply a report based upon intimate | 
knowledge of more sales campaigns and methods than have 


Your sales organization will soon be called upon to stand 
What do you really know about its 
strength and its preparedness and detailed up-to-dateness? 
Your own individual judgment? 
Are you satisfied to let it go at that? 


You will make many more times as much money out of 
such a survey and report than we will; write us at once fora 
booking for Mr. Frederick’s time. 


Ask also for our general literature. 


The Business Bourse 
INT. INC. 


The Clearing House of Business Information | 
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Why I Read Some Letters and Toss Others Aside 


By Henry F. Frasse 


Purchasing Agent, Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If you want to find out why your letters don’t pull—ask the man who gets them. Especially pur- 


chasing agents. 


lack the seller's view-point. Mr. Frasse is an exception. 
work he was a sales manager—even as you and I. 


But unfortunately most of them are not qualified to offer constructive criticism. They 
For ten years before taking up his present 
That is why we asked him to prepare this article, 


and why we think you will find in it at least one helpful idea to make it worth while. 


Every day hundreds of sales letters 
come to my desk. Some of these I 
glance at and toss into the waste paper 
basket. Others I partly read before dis- 
carding. Others again I read and file 
away for future reference. Only a very 
few are so good that they induce me to 
act at once. To attempt to set down on 
paper why some of these letters suc- 
ceed and why so many fail is a large 
sized order. 

Speaking in general terms I would say 
that the One Big Reason most of the 
letters that reach my desk fail to regis- 
ter is lack of ideas. They are mere 
messes of words, jumbled together, with 
no point of contact, no definite informa- 
tion, no reason for buying. Here is a 
typical sample from today’s mail: 

Dear Mr. Frasse: 

Sometime ago you asked us whether 
we would be in a position to quote on 
Pere Since that time we have not 
had the pleasure of hearing from you 
as to requirements. We assure you we 
are in a position to make prompt de- 
liveries on all grades, and trust we mzy 
have the pleasure of hearing from you.” 

Is there anything in the above calling 
for a reply? And, by the way, it is from 
the general manager of the business 
himself, although he does not seem 
sufficiently interested to rise from his 
seat or attempt to get his correspon- 
dent’s letter from the file. If he did he 
would find he was asked to send samples 
of specified dimensions. 


Mere Messes of Words 


Here is a letter from a manufacturer 
of high grade tools who is a voluminous 
writer, but never puts enough powder in 
his gun to bring down the game. 

“On the 18th we wrote you in_ re- 
sponse to yours of the 17th, asking per- 
mission to send samples of our goods 
and quote prices.” 

This man is also troubled with the 
ailment that prevents looking up past 
letters, for the first communication sent 
him covers all details, mentioning sizes 
in which the buyer was interested and 
asking for best prices and samples. His 
letter closes aimlessly with the state- 
ment, “we have customers using our 
goods; and they are perfectly satisfied. 
Please advise me if you care to try out 
samples.” 

A big electric light fixture company, 
calls attention to the service and 


economy of their merchandise and re- 
fers to specific circulars inclosed. All of 
which is very good, but the circulars 
were omitted and the interest evoked by 
the letter died when the means of add- 
ing to it failed to appear. It was a 
forceful letter; nicely balanced, clearly 
typed, but rendered ineffectual because 
of the omission of descriptive circulars. 


Involved Sentences Ruin Letter 


A manufacturer of rubber sundries 
writes: “Personally, I wish every man 
who reads this ad could have stood be- 
side me in the storeroom and see this 
test made.” There is no explanation as 
to why the storeroom should have been 
the scene of the test instead of the lab- 
oratory, and while this is doubtless a 
small concern, it would have strength- 
ened the letter to speak of their labora- 
tory. He goes on to say that “seeing the 
glass put into a container in which oil 
was boiling, while the operator had to be 
careful not to have the vapor catch fire, 
and then placed the glass immediately 
in a pail of water with ice floating on 
top, was beyond the power of words to 
describe.” A long sentence like this 
neither describes nor attracts. 

Some twenty years ago, a man who 
had an item of machine supply, called 
on the writer and a break-down test was 
made in the mechanical laboratory. The 
product performed its function just as 
the manufacturer stated it would. He 
was then a man unknown to fame. He 
asked how it appealed to the buyer who 
stated the goods were all right, but 
would sell more rapidly if put up in an- 
other way, and some friendly advice was 
given which being followed has resulted 
in this man becoming a manufacturer of 
many commodities. 

What was the secret of this? Just 
three things: Packing, politeness, and 
pleasing the buyers—wrapper, instruc- 
tions and case printed so all might read. 
His sales letters are sent to his travellers 
with the request that they analyze and 
revise if necessary. A new letter is com- 
posed from their suggestions and sent 
them and the final result is a true puller. 
He relies on his men who ask the opin- 
ions of merchants concerning the goods 
and get answers that make for success 
and reorders. It often pays to ask your 
customer “what he thinks.” 


One manufacturer of fire department 
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supplies sends out a letter intended for 
a certain class of trade, for instance we 
will say export. And yet this letter goes 
broadcast to domestic houses and other 
branches not interested (and to whom 
it should be a closed door) and rambles 
around talking about “Keep the old 
backbone stiff.” “Show some of that ‘I 
am from Missouri’ stuff and get a little 
of the profit you are entitled to.” Which 
is neither here nor there, as there is no 
descriptive matter of the high grade (we 
know it to be so) appliances. Nothing 
to interest a buyer, which proves that of 
the utmost importance in sales-letter 
writing is the assurance that the letter 
will go to the proper line of prospects, 
for without a live list, the best letter 
avails nothing. 


The “Under Separate Cover” Evil 


A manufacturer of an unknown com- 
modity sends in a supposed sales letter, 
but only after a painstaking analysis of 
the letterhead it is found to be some 
sort of paint with an unpronounceable 
Greek name, so complex that one pauses 
in wonderment that a manufacturer 
would select such a title for his product. 
He states he has an enormous lot of 
this material, that it came from abroad 
and will be sold in drums at $2.90 per 
gallon while if only one gallon is wanted 
it can be had for $3, or ten cents more 
—either a misprint or ignorance of the 
supposed excellent qualities of the paint. 

One party writes from New Jersey 
and without an attempt to check up his 
mailing list, semds circular matter to 
Brooklyn, New Jersey. While in this 
case the letter reached us, still there are 
many instances when postage must be 
sent to get the careless mailer’s litera- 
ture. Due to the letter being delayed 
its effect was lost. In the meantime the 
salesman called. 

A communication recently came to 
hand from an incorporated firm with the 
names of the officers omitted. After de- 
scribing a piece of machinery excellent 
in its intent and purpose and referring 
to catalog inclosed, the catalog was not 
located, having been omitted through 
carelessness. No blue-print, illustration 
or anything that would have enabled the 
buyer to form a mental picture of the 
article was in evidence. The mere state- 
ment, “There is nothing like it. It is 
wear-proof, fool-proof and not like 


others which are trouble-givers,” meant 
nothing without a concrete illustration, 
and in the absence of a picture it was 
‘mpossible to substantiate the statements 
nade. 


In the lower left-hand corner of th 
‘etter appeared the inscription: “Dic- 
tated by Mr. — ——— and typed hv 
Miss ———.” It was the sort oz 


letter that backed by proper illustrative 
matter might have created the desire to 
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was too high. His competitor, who did 
not wonder, but KNEW, was the fortu- 
nate bidder and secured the orders. 
Summing up, my advice to those who 
write sales letters to purchasing agents 
would be this: Give all the facts in your 
first letter and don’t compel the recipient 
to write for further information. Nine 
times out of ten he won’t. Be reserved 
in your statements, don’t exaggerate in 
even the slightest degree, for one false 
note may spoil the whole letter. Write 


letters that come and fail would 


realize their importance. 


you 


Origin of a Big Sales Idea 


In Lowell, Mass., 22 years ago, there 
was a printing office where, among the 
other compositors, there was one whom 
we shall call, for the moment, H. O. 
This man suffered a good deal from 
backaches. Often at night he was so 

tired out that his 


vuy, Dut it is obvious that the amoun, 
of mail passing 

through the pur- 

chasing department ( ee 

of a large company | 

does not permit of h «ihe Uamanee 


writing each circular i 
mailer for the cop- 


ies of illustrative 

matter they  care- 

lessly neglect to fur- | 
nish. The propo-- | 
sition must be com- i 
plete as it comes to 
the purchasing lt 


agent’s desk. 

There is one man | 
in the east who used 
to do a big business 


in carbon papers } 
and typewriter rib- { 
bons. When his first 


circular letter  ar- 
rived (about 1909) it 
was carefully read, 
particularly be- 
cause attractively il- 
lustrated with small 
cuts, showing the 
direct- from-factory- 


so 


vee ser 


e 


The Saturday Evening Post. 
to remind you to look it up. 


ener Bvanine foer | 


= 2 ——— SS: —s 


Chicago ~ New York, 


Dear Fellow Clothes Wearer:-~ 


Maybe you haven't seen the above advertisement in this week's issue of 
Hence, we're sending you this little tickler - 


vee pavueest evenime foeT 


to the Marines” 


Aprilldth, 1919. 


back, as he put it, 
“wasn’t worth two 
cents.” 

Time went on and 
the backaches dis- 
appeared for a while. 
But one night he 
felt the same old af- 
fliction, the  back- 
ache and the heavy 
fatigue. It set him 
thinking, for he re- 
alized that it was 
the first night for 
some weeks that he 
had been tired. He 
thought over the day 
to see what it was 
that could have made 
the difference. He 
recalled that on that 
day he had _ been 
unable to find the 
rubber mat which he 
had lately acquired 
for the purpose of 
relieving the strain 
of standing all day 


to-user idea. The It's worth seeing - in its full double-page size. on the hard _ con- 

cutting-out of mud- Some folks say it's the best clothes advertisement of the season. But crete of the shop 
9 . that's not important. 

dlemen’s prices was floor. 


attractively brought 
out and the whole 
letter a good exam- 
ple of selling punch. 
BU T—the letters 
that come from this | 
house today are ex- | 
ictly the 
they were 
ago and the out-of- 


same 
ten 


as 


years 


The significant thing we want to say to you is, that no ad for Royal 
Tailoring could be any better than Royal Tailoring itself! 


That's easily said - and just as easily proved, 
.local Royal dealer, whose name is given on the back of the booklet enclosed, 
you'll see before you, in Spring '19 worsted and woolens, the most wonderful 
display of fine custom tailor fabrics America has enjoyed since the good old 
peace days of 1914. 


You'll see, too, some prices that seem like a fond memory of five years 
ago - genuine built-to-your-order clothes at $16 to $45. 

You know how Royal Tailoring is sold. 
Bppeage you - with your money back. 


Don't order your Spring made-to-measure suit until you've seen the offer- 
ings of Americe's largest, oldest and most responsible tailoring house. 


If you'll call on your 


The suit umst please you or we 


The next morning 
when he returned 
to the printing shop, 
he looked all over 
for the mat and fin- 
ally located it under 
the type case of an- 
other compositor. 
Pulling it out, he 
cut off two pieces of 


date cuts make them rubber about the 
look ridiculous. No Yours very traly, size of the heel of 
more “machine THE ROYAL TAILORS his shoes. 

ade” appearance He tacked these 
can be conceived 4 on his heels and 
than the letter which turning to his fel- 
artiues:).smih anes Phil Lennon, Sales Manager for The Royal Tailors, Believes in Making the low compositor said, 

outs. in din ue Letterhead Carry a Part of the Selling Burden. Lennon’s Letters Have “Maw vou can have 


lrab dress, with the 
typography 


( 
same 
1 illustrations as its predecessors. 

Another writes: “Under date of June 
23d, we had the pleasure of quoting you 
on Asbestos. We are wondering whether 
$8.10 was interesting and 
favored with your order 
Had the man of wonderment 
looked into his costs and taken general 
market conditions into consideration, he 
might have that his price 


( 


7 


our price of 
if we may 


9 
to cover. 


be 


easily seen 


Played a Big Part in the Success of This Remarkable Institution. 


clearly and briefly so that the man who 
runs can read. Get down to facts and 
cases quickly and eliminate generalities, 
superlatives and Purchasing 
agents are not susceptible to words un- 
supported by evidence. And last, but 
not least, prove every statement as you 
along. These rules are simple—so 
simple that they may seem almost ele- 
mentary—but if you saw, as I see, the 


boasts. 


LO 
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your damn old mat.” 

H. O. was Hum- 
phrey O'Sullivan. This was the starting 
of O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels—How Ad- 
vertising Helps a Salesman. 


“We have just received July Sares 
MANAGEMENT and it is surely a wonder. 
The ideas one obtains from your good 
publication are worth fully ten times 
the cost.’”—Charles E. Wigginton, Sales 
Manager, Kalamazoo Binder Co. 
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~ Grand Rapids Furniture Record, Grand Rapids. ( * as hecause j s too higt \ 
How Business Papers Serve ~ = Be rand Rapids. too low, as because it i high. A 


Also publish retail furniture business promotion , , ° : 
service. certain turniture company, for example, 

Their Field The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. Publishers found at the end of a vear that they 

of Sales Management Magazine. Also issue a ‘ qe , ae, a 

monthly sales aid service, special reports for sales had on hand about two-thirds of their 
. managers, books for salesmen and sales managers stock F 9 certai ‘enport ralweic 

By C. R. Johnson Miure CO. Sheard Con Cian, Vee at tock of a certain davenp r Ana ysi 
a The Inland Printer. Also publish books and showed that the reason for this was tnat 


To the business paper publisher goes Se Sa Se See they had been aiming at too low sal gens 
much of the credit for the great forward : ket. So they raised the a 
strides that have been made in_ busi- . —— davenport, and advertised thr ee — 
ness during the last five years. Unless When a Big Price Helps exclusive dealers, that they would fur- 


¢ ish ¢ hat price a made-to-order dav 
one has kept abreast of the rapid de- nish at that price a mad sdleiohert 


velopment in this field he can hardly At this time when salesmen are com-  enport upholstered to match the hang 
realize how closely the business or class plaining pee the aithculty a eG «mS OF Ee room, oF if go ge sonar 
paper has linked itself with its field, because of high prices it is well to re- that the buyer may select. By thus ap- 
and how thoroughly it is doing its work. member that just as many sales cam- pealing to the better class of trade the 


: paigns have failed because the price was quickly disposed of the surplus 
It used to be that a business paper 


contented itself with publishing a peri- ce - _ 
odical that was filled up with back yard 

gossip about the notables in the field. } 
\n editor was valued according to his I t U S d » | h l 
ability to turn out editorial matter that e Ss en ou ese wo 
would attract advertising. He had one 


ink-well for writing items about adver- | Manuals on Approval 
tisers, and another, filled ‘ 


with a very 
different kind of ink, for the non-ad- 
vertiser. You could count the pages 
of helpful, idea-creating editorial mat- 
ter. 


We have received hundreds 


of letters from sales managers 
Then 8 lew yours age same ot Oe and salesmen in all lines of 
more daring publications changed front. : : 
\Write-ups and puffery, with its fifty- business assuring us that these 


standard manuals fill a long- 


seven varieties of propaganda were dis- 


carded, and it became fashionable to get 
out a publication that was bought for 


felt want. One sales manager 
the information it contained. This pol- 


aeatrersrerecai J 
WHAT A SALESMAN if 


= IT) KN | sal : > he en intending 
icy paid, as evidenced by the standards = SHOULD KNOW ABOUT said that he had been intendit 5 
of practice drawn up by the trade press _CREDITS to write a manual on corre- 


at the Toronto Convention of the Asso- 


ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. spondence for his salesmen for 


Now we are witnessing the third de- 


the past seven years, but never 
velopment in the modern business paper 


had time. Our manual saved 
| him the trouble, and he bought 


the desire to broaden its service in- 


fluence beyond the pages of its publica- 


tion and serve its subscribers in more Ri | a supply at a traction of what it 
definite and adequate form, Illustrating ) would cost him to have a spe- 
he direction that this development is Hy > 2 Se , a . 
eee. Corernon ae ie Cee UY cial manual of his own printed. 
taking, we cite the following publishers 
of business magazines, who have broad- The outstanding feature about the manuals is that they are down- 
ened their activities out beyond the limit- to-earth. The points are put over, not by generalizing, but by quoting 
ations of a periodical publication: actual experience of some salesman. The manuals are really interest- 
vie ¥ ; ing. They are appreciated and read by salesmen. They will do more 
A, W. Shaw Company, Chicago. Publishers of to develop salesmen, at less outlay of time or money, than anything we 
System, Factory, System on the Farm. Publish \ k » of - - 
courses in Retail Merchandising. and Business now ot. 
Correspondence. Also compile and publish busi 4 
ge Scent 0 cng agg Credit Manual Correspondence Manual 
VUcGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. ub , : 
tiers of industrial and technical journals. Also Opens salesman’s eyes to importance Promotes closer co-operation between 
publish books and directories. of credits as a factor in sales. How to salesmen and office. Tells how to write 
i ei a ce Pa RR A Publishe f Di size up a credit risk; getting the right concise informative reports to the 
Root Fe ret 4 oo oa tieati a ee =a references; how to analyze financial office; how to write a business getting 
Goods omega “cent ts Obiiel "ea teal range statement; keeping tab on customers; letter to a customer; suggestions for 
: Econo! 3 iid oe  egeee DO geen “i Ss an¢ legal phases of credit; something about advance letters; how to turn letters of 
Ba ca ical fale aad Balad let at cgi yes cha trade acceptances; credit suggestions complaint to advantage; with a chapter 
American Contractor, Chicago. In addition to to pass on to customers and other on general sales letters. Valuable list 
weekly trade journal publish report service on con- equally concrete data. Will help any of words abused in salesmen's letters 
tracting projects. salesman increase his net profit show- to office. A book that will solve the 
Insurance Field, Louisville, a trade paper de- ing. 100 pages. report problem for you. 
voted to insurance salesmanship, also publishes r 
correspondence course for insurance salesmen. Price $1.00 each on approval 
The Class Journal Co., New York. Publishers $7.50 a dozen $50.00 a hundred 
of automobile trade and other publications. De- 
vise and publish automobile truck accounting . 
services. 
eet Sela Ssh ii The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers of business journals for retail met 
chants in dry goods, furniture, hardware and drug 223 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
fields. Also publish business, building services, 
insurance audits, federal tax and advertising 


services 
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Opening 600 New Accounts 
With the “One Call” System 


The records are cluttered up with accounts of sensational results pro- 
duced by backing up good salesmen with good advertising in a concentrated 


territory. 


But there is a deadly sameness about them. 


Here is a story 


that is different, and we hope suggestive, as well as interesting. 


A tendency which seems to be gaining 
steadily in popularity, is the intensive 
cultivation of compact local markets. 
Sales managers are not only telling their 
salesmen that they must get more busi- 
ness out of smaller territories, but they 
are applying the same rule to their 
larger sales undertakings. 

The campaign of the Florence Manu- 
facturing which secured for 
them sixty-six per cent dealer distribu- 
tion in Chicago for a dollar hand brush, 
number of similar 
campaigns which have been making sales 


Company, 


is only one of a 
This concern, of course, 
brushes—their 
brushes being 

But the gov- 
ernment, with a keen eye to the welfare 
of its army, bought up all tooth 
that time available. And 
the “Pro-phy-lac-tic” hand brush, selling 
at $1.00 picked for a_ substitute 
leader. Several sales plans were tested 
out with indifferent success, when it 
occurred to William Cordes, general 
manager of the company, that better 
might be obtained by selecting 
zones and putting on an inten- 
sive sales campaign, in which salesmen 
nothing dollar 
would be backed up by strong advertising 
in the zone of operations. Chicago was 
selected as a try-out territory. 


history lately. 
le line of 
tooth 


their best known product. 


make a wi 
“Pro-phy-lac-tic” 


these 
brushes at 


Was 


; 
results 
certain 
selling 


besides brushes 


Details of Bonus Plan 


\ flying squadron of specialty men 
were carefully selected, and trained for 
the campaign by LeRoy F. Purrington, 

‘hi office. They 
were paid a salary, with a weekly bonus 
for largest volume of another 
for the greatest number of deal- 
with a sort of a super-bonus on 
top of that for results over and 
a stipulated figure. Thirty cents a day 
allowed each man for car fare. 
Armed with dealer lists furnished by a 
these 


manager of the Chicago 


sales, 
lay mus 
ers, 


above 
Was 


Chicago newspaper, 
started out to put 


special men 
Pro-phy-lac-tic” 


hand brushes in 900 of the 1,200 drug- 
gists in Chicago who had previously 
been selected as “approved prospects.” 


be expected there was no 
stampede of dealers to buy the brushes. 
In the first place the idea of selling a 
hand brush at dollar was hard for 
some of them to digest. Most of the 
hand brushes sold averaged about one- 
quarter of that. Others insisted they 
demand—the old story. Still 


As might 


one 


had no 


others complained that they had a big 
stock of “just as good” brushes, and 
would wait until they were sold, etc. 
To all these objections the salesmen 
listened attentively, as good salesmen 
should do. You would never guess, from 
their expressions, that they had heard 
those stereotyped objections a hundred 
times within the week. Then, after the 
dealer had exhausted his supply of rea- 
why: he wasn’t “interested,” the 
salesman would say: 

“Why certainly not. 


sons 


You couldn’t de 


interested in brushes such as you have 
been selling. 
“T will gamble you’ve never had a 


brush that you could take a real inter- 
est in selling. A customer calls for a 
brush. You lay three or four unknown 
brushes on the counter. You let your 
customer pick out his own brush. You 
don’t care whether he takes one or not. 
If he does buy it—you perhaps make a 
nickle. 


A Novel Sampling Idea 


“Now here is a brush that gives you 
an opportunity to exercise your sales- 
manship. Show the buyers how this plate 
holds the Have them examine 
the bristles—they will never come out. 
The brush will last for years instead 
of months. Besides a good profit—the 
brush will be advertised. Link up with 
campaign. Display them and _ you'll 
make more money on brushes than you 
ever made before.” 

While he was talking the well-schooled 


bristles. 


salesman was sizing up the store. By 
the time he had finished he had decided 
just how many brushes the dealer could 


dispose of within a reasonable time. 
Then he boldly asked the dealer for 
his order for that many brushes. “But” 


the dealer would stammer, “I can’t pos- 
sibly sell that many brushes.” The 
salesman, of course, would rebuke the 
dealer for underrating his salesmanship, 
and again remind him of the advertising. 
He would lay before him his portfolio 
showing the actual proofs and display 
a letter from the newspaper acknowl- 
edging receipt of the contract. If the 
dealer still was timid, he compromised 


by taking a smaller order, and if he 
couldn’t get that he sold him a brush 
for his personal use. It is interesting to 
note that in nearly every case where 


a brush was sold this way, repeat orders 


for a half-dozen to a dozen brushes 
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were received after the advertising be- 
gan. In no case and under no circum- 
stances were brushes given free as sam- 
ples to dealers. Mr. Cordes believes 
that dealers, like anyone else, attach 
more importance to a thing which has 
been sold to them, and in which they 
have invested money, than in a thing 
given to them gratuitously. 

3ut the most significant feature about 
the campaign was that salesmen were 


told to work on what is commonly 
known as the “One call and qualifica- 
tion” system. This system has been 


widely used in selling investments (and 
some to which that title could hardly 
be applied), but it had been seldom 
used in selling a staple. The salesmen 
“qualified” a buyer by information which 
was furnished to him in advance, checked 
by his personal judgment. He was in- 
structed to sell the dealer on the first 
call, and make no call-backs. This 
proved very effective, as it furnished 
the salesmen with a strong talking point 
to urge immediate action upon the 
buyer, and saved a lot of valuable sales- 
man’s time in doubling back on a terri- 
tory. 

As a result of this method of work- 
ing, and the careful coaching given the 
salesmen through daily sales conferences 
attended by company officials, adver- 
tising men, and sales experts, 600 out 
of a possible 900 dealers were sold 
within one month, and before a line of 
advertising had appeared. Out of these 
600 stores sold, 400 of them put in win- 
dow displays for week. The av- 
erage dozen, the average 
cost per sale was $1.09. Considering 
the conditions, and remembering that 
many manufacturers of products sold to 
drug stores have to take as high as a 
hundred per cent loss on introductory 
sales of this kind, the record stands as 


one 


sale was 4% 


a credit to all concerned with the suc- 
cess of the plan. 
Two knit goods manufacturers who 


recently arrived in New York from Ja- 


pan with samples of their lines went 
to the office of the secretary of the 
National Association of Knit Goods 


Selling Agents as a logical place to ob- 
tain trade information. They told him 
they wanted to introduce their line to 
American buyers and asked if he would 
put them in touch with some of the 
bigger buyers. 

The two visitors were told that this 
association represented selling agents 
and that such information could not be 
given out as it would take business 
away from the members of the 
ciation. 

“We do not fear such competition,” 
said Mr. Van Holland in discussing the 
situation. “They will have to go a long 
ways before they catch up to the Amer- 
ican way of doing business.” 


asso- 
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The Farm Journal 


concentrates its circulation where 
most farm wealth is centered. 


Help Your Salesmen Reach 
America’s Most Responsive Farm Trade 


ALES MANAGERS who are ready to broaden their dis- 

tribution, and back up their salesmen and dealers with the 
strongest, most effective and economical sales support, can 
accomplish most through a consistent campaign in 7he Farm 
Journal, the world’s greatest farm paper. 


Our new book, ‘“The Salesmen’s Farm Trade Charts,’’ will 
help your salesmen understand rural markets. It will give 
them a clearer insight into some of the problems faced by town 
and city merchants. 


This book will help you increase your 
sales. Write for it today—it is free. 


The Farm Journal 


**The Paper to Over 1,000,000 A Month 
Farm By’’ 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


People’s Gas Building Washington Square 15 East 40th Street 
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4a MONTHLY JOURNAL 


tn the Interest of Better Marketing 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers also of 


Books and Reports for Sales Managers and Salesmen; 
The Dartnell Monthly Sales Service and 
Other Sales Literature 


Member: Chicage Association of Commerce; American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London; Chicago Sales Managers Association. 


OFFICES : 223 W. Jackson Boulevard : CHICAGO 


Eastern Office, 253 Broadway, New York City 


Single copies twenty-five cents or two dollars a year. 
Canadian postage twenty-five cents a year additional, all 
other countries fifty cents additional. 


VOLUME I NUMBER 11 


This Magazine maintains no free lists of any kind. 
To receive it regularly you must be a Paid-in-Advance 
Subscriber in conformity with Post Office Ruling. 


The Problem of 
Salesmen’s Non- 
Productive Time 


At least ten percent of a sales- 
man’s available time is spent 
waiting for an interview, call- 
ing back on “stallers” and spar- 
ring with guardians of the sanctum sanctorum. ‘This 
In most lines twenty per- 

It is quite obvious that 


is a conservative estimate. 
cent would be nearer right. 
anything which would cut down this waste, even if 
only a fraction, would be worth-while. It would mean 
lightened selling costs at a time when the cost of sell- 
ing is fast becoming a most vital problem. 

We believe that such a result could be accom- 
plished by energetic propaganda. There are over 1,000 
house organs published in this country by sellers. 
There are hundreds of magazines, newspapers and 
trade publications having a selfish interest in promot- 
I 


ing e 


g ethcient marketing. Some of these periodicals have 
already made a start by publishing in advertisement 
form: an appreciation of the salesman. It would be but 


a step further to emphasize editorially, or even in 


‘display space, the importance of buyers conserving 
the time of salesmen. The injustice of “stalling” a 
salesman should be clearly pointed out. The other 
day a purchasing agent for a big corporation stopped 
his car on Sheridan Road in Chicago long enough to 
tell a fellow motorist that he was burning too rich a 
mixture. He explained to the man in the next seat 


that he “hated to see perfectly good gasoline go to 
waste.” Yet this same purchasing agent thinks noth- 
inging of keeping from six to a dozen salesmen waiting 
hours at a time. 

Years of pampering and wheedling have badly warped 
the average buyer’s perspective. He has a deep-seated 
conviction that salesmen are paid to cater to his whims 
and biddings. It is always “my” time, never the sales- 
man’s time. He does not seem to understand the in- 
justice of it all—that he is taking away from a sales- 
man his most valuable asset-—TIME. More important 
still he cannot understand that in the long run he— 
the buyer—must pay for this wasted time, just as 
surely as he must pay for everything that affects the 
cost of a product. Whether it is manufacturing cost 
or selling cost does not matter. This view-pcint can 
be changed. It should be changed. 

SALES MANAGEMENT will be glad to supply, with- 
out cost or obligation, “copy” for articles along these 
lines to house organs, magazines, newspapers, trade 
papers or any other medium. We are only too glad 
to be able to do what we can to awaken business men 
to the true economic status of thé salesman, and espe- 
cially to advertise the gross injustice of uselessly wast- 
ing a salesman’s time. Both of these ends are wrapped 
up in the same parcel. 


Not long after the armistice 
was signed a sash and door 
manufacturer asked us how 
much business a concern should 
do to justify employing a sales manager The letter con- 
cluded: “It has occurred to us that if we could get a young 
man, who would be willing to start in for about $2,500 
a year, that he would be useful in supervising our 
four salesmen, and getting some of the big business 
that is in sight.” As a result of our reply a sales man- 
ager was employed—not at $2,500 a year but at $5,000 
and a share of the profits. We hear that the concern 
has since doubled its business, and the sales manager 
has been elected “vice president in charge of sales.” 


A Sales Manager’s 
Job Is as Big as 
He Makes It 


This is interesting for two reasons. It reflects 
the lack of appreciation that is all too common as to 
the worth of a sales manager’s services. It also shows 
what a sales manager, who has the right conception 
of his relation to the business, can do if he wants to. 
The business head who looks upon a sales manager 
as a sort of “straw boss” who draws a salary by virtue 
of his ability to keep down expense accounts and 
write “ginger” letters to the suffering salesmen is still 
with us, although in steadily diminishing numbers. 
There are also left a few sales managers who accept 
that view-point. But the modern sales manager refuses 
to be fenced off in a little corner of the business labeled 
“Sales Department.” His back yard is the whole busi- 
ness. He makes his influence felt in the production 
department, the credit department, and even the finan- 


cial department. He assumes the same relation to the 
business that one of its owners would assume, and 
properly so, for there is no department of the business 
which is not influenced by the sales department, and 
no department whose influence is not felt by the sales 
department. A sales manager who plays the part of 
a rubber stamp these days has nobody to blame but 
himself. It is entirely up to you whether you will be 
a vice-president in charge of sales or merely manager 
of the sales department. 


k 

Soft Pedal the In one issue of a salesman’s 
Personal house organ that comes to this 
Pronoun desk there appeared three arti- 


cles signed by the editor, thirty- 
(meaning the editor) and the editor’s initials 
used three times. If we did not know the editor per- 
sonally, and know that egotism was not a part of his 
make-up, we would picture him as a bright young man 
who was very popular with himself. But he isn’t that 
sort of a fellow at all, so we must put his indiscretion 
down to thoughtlessness. The salesmen, however, 
who are supposed to read this “sheet”? may not be so 
lenient in their judgment. Once the suspicion gets 
into their heads that the editor “thinks he is some guy” 
his influence is ended. ‘The editor of a salesman’s 
bulletin, more than any one else in the sales depart- 
ment, must have the good-will and hearty co-operation 
of the sales force, and the only way to get it is to play 
up the salesmen and keep himself in the background. 
Self advertising might be all very well in some places, 
but it is decidedly out of place in an organization paper. 


b 


six “I’s’ 


* 
Is It Any Wonder After long wondering why so 
Some Business many business books took up 


Books Are Woozy?_ several hundred pages to say 
nothing we have at last found 
the reason. A New York publisher has decided that 
there is money to be made in a business man’s library 
(another one) and he is looking for ten bright young 
men to write it. Experience is not essential. But to 
qualify you must be able to write smoothly, and the 
completed manuscript must be delivered by September 
Ist. To the right man the publisher will pay $500 in 
cash, or make him a royalty proposition of ten percent 
on all copies sold after expenses have been paid. 
How would you like to write a 212 page business 
book for $500? Why, the cost of gathering the ma- 
terial for a REAL business book would be at least 
three times that, to say nothing of the time required 
to write, edit and proof-read it. A trained writer, 
skilled in arranging his thoughts and a master of his 
subject, will average only about 3,000 words a day. A 
212-page book is a good three months’ job, for which 
the publisher offers to pay him $2.00 a day—less than 
you pay your hired girl. But that doesn’t bother Mr. 
Publisher. He just has to have those ten books by 
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September, and as men who know what they 
writing about are not lured by the $2.00 a day bait, | 
has decided to find some bright young men to do th« 


writing and then pay a college professor for 
of his name. Very original, isn’t it? 


The 


+ 


* * 

How Your Trade Word comes from the East t 
Association Can the National Automatic Spri 
Help You kler’s Association is considet 


ing the compilation of a 


educational manual for use by members’ salesmen. It 
is not a new idea, as many associations have been 
working along these lines, but it is a good idea and one 
that should be pushed along. ‘The right kind of man- 
ual, filled with practical information contributed 
all the members, places at the disposal of whole 
dustry a wealth of sales ammunition. With this f 
dation to build upon, it is a simple matter for the 11 
dividual member to add material of a competitive 
nature. Even if only a small percentage of the sales 
men really used such a manual it would be a big ste 
forward, because every industry is vitally interest 
in having its sales representatives well informé 
especially in such lines as automatic sprinklers where 
the industry is in competition with other industries. 
Of course, there will be the usual objections to the 
plan—the outcome of jealousies within the member- 
ship—but these have been overcome in the matte 
advertising campaigns and other projects of mutu 
interest and they can be overcome in the matte 
issuing a sales manual. 
Sales Management’s When George P. R 
Growing Family founded the first journ 
advertisers some 30 years ag 
and called it Printers’ Ink, it wasn’t long before there 
were Printers’ Inks of every kind and styl M 
Rowell refers to them in his book “Forty Years 
Advertising Agent” as Printers’ Ink’s “babies.” \ 
can appreciate Mr. Rowell’s paternal feelings, becaus« 
within the last few weeks two new journals for sales 
managers have started. Others, no doubt, are 
way. 

The more journals there are devoted to furthering 
the interests of sales managers the better. The 
is large enough for all. But we do hope that the n« 
comers will possess enough originality, to dig up 
different name, and not do as one has done—use a nan e 
so close to “Sales Management” that endless confusi 
is sure to arise. We are willing to stand for ing 
our editorial matter, our mechanical appearance and 
our page size imitated, but we are somewhat fuss) 
about our name. We don’t want others to get blamed 

held 


for our shortcomings, neither do we wish to 


responsible for the combined indiscretions of 


seems to be a rapidly multiplying family of sale 
agers’ magazines. 
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My Way of Handling a Man 
Who Has Gone Stale 


By W. F. McGee 


General Sales Manager, Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


We each have our own method of dealing with the salesman who has an 
idea “there isn’t any business in his territory,” who tries to slide along on his 
reputation and has otherwise lost his vision and pep. Mr. McGee’s way may 
not be your way, but just the same you will be interested in hearing about it 


we are sure. 


Tolerance toward salesmen who are 
not producing a maximum of business 
is holding back a great many able men, 
and acting as a brake on a good many 
sales departments. Reasonable toler- 
ance in a sales manager is a virtue, but 
if carried too far it soon becomes quite 
the reverse. When I first came into my 
present position the sales force was suf- 
fering from too much tolerance. In one 
case a salesman had failed in two widely 
different territories. His present terri- 
tory had opened well some years pre- 
vious. It was a good territory from all 
standpoints, and I happened to be per- 
sonally familiar with it myself. But 
for some reason or other this man could 
not get anything like an adequate volume 
of business. I called the man in. I 
found him lacking in many of the quali- 
ties which go to make up a successful 
business getter. He did not have what 
you would call a magnetic personality. 
His habits were hardly what you would 
call regular. But in analyzing his per- 
sonality I believed he could be made 
into a salesman if he was given the 
right kind of supervision and develop- 
ment. 


“No Business There” Said Salesman 


In the discussion regarding lack of 
results coming out of his territory he 
took the stand that the business was not 
there—the usual alibi. I proved to him 
that it was, and in checking over his 
accounts found that he was only getting 
the little fry. Apparently he was not 
enough of a salesman to sell the big 
buyer. It so happened that about this 
time the government’s restrictions were 
becoming more drastic, and it was diff- 
cult for us to keep up with demand. So 
we took the man off his territory, and 
gave him a factory job which he filled 
with credit. His former territory was 
left open. 

Last March we hired a new salesman 
and put him on that territory. In the 
first month he turned up 49 new accounts. 
He is maintaining that average. The 
salesman who formerly had the territory 
was surprised, to say the least, at the 
result. But it opened his eyes to the 
fact that it was not the territory, but 


Then, after you have considered it, tell us your way, It’s a 
timely subject and a good one to air. 


the man, that was wrong. From that 
time on he assumed an entirely different 
attitude toward himself and toward his 
house. I believed that the change of 
mind had made a better man of him, 
and decided to try him out in a Dakota 
territory that was open. I put it up to 
him square that this was his chance. I 
showed him the territory had good busi- 
ness in it, that the man who formerly 
worked it had made a good record. The 
man went out and in two months had 
increased the business 63 per cent. Now, 
conditions were no different in this last 
territory than they were in the first 
territory. Competition was just as keen. 
Distances were just as great. It was 
just a case of “viewpoint.” 


Sliding Along on the Past 


Another case: We have a certain city 
territory yielding a safe established 
business. Most of this business was what 
might be called “house business” it was 
there through no fault of the salesman. 
It would come in anyway. Month after 
month this territory showed no gains in 
new accounts, and the salesman who 
had it felt that he was quite some pro- 
ducer in comparison with what salesmen 
in other territories were doing. He 
could not see that his territory was on 
a fixed yield basis where the others 
were still in a development state. 

I analyzed the situation as well as the 
man. I wanted to find out what this 
fellow lacked. I could not lay it to in- 
experience, because he had plenty of it. 
He was well informed regarding the 
line. He had a good personality. His 
address was good. What then was the 
matter? One day while I was still puzz- 
ling a salary loan company called me up 
for reference. Here then was the an- 
swer? The man was worried about 
financial affairs. I had a talk with him 
and he made a clean breast of his finan- 
cial circumstances to me. I was able to 
help him out in the way of increased 
compensation and he took hold of the 
work with a new vim and vigor that is 
a revelation. This illustrated to me, as 
IT hope it will to other sales managers, 
the folly of expecting salesmen to work 
for less than they can comfortably live 
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upon. To sell goods a man must have 
a contented outlook toward the world. 

The point I want to drive home is 
that when a man begins to slump off 
there is a reason. Because he has pro- 
duced in the past, and because he has 
established himself in your mind as a 
“go-getter” should not blind you to the 
fact that he is not batting what he 
might. If you allow your personal re- 
gard for the man to interfere with your 
judgment of the situation, and become 
tolerant, you are doing both the salcs- 
man and yourself an injustice. There is 
a reason why that salesman has slumped 
off—and it is usually quite different from 
the reason he will give you. You have 
done a good week’s work when you 
have found out what the real reason is, 
and corrected it. 


Value of Outside View- 
point in Sales Work 


It takes one man to do a thing and 
an entirely different kind of a man to 
tell about it. You have seen the Doer 
awkwardly try to be a Teller in busi- 
ness journals, professional papers, in- 
terviews, speeches, and usually he is 
technical and dry. Telling is a business. 
I do not particularly care who does the 
thing if I can tell about it. And if you 
think Telling isn’t a business, just try 
to make your living at it! A Teller 
need not necessarily know much about 
the thing he explains—not the deep 
technicalities. The Doer usually fails as 
a Teller because he knows too much 
about his specialty, and perhaps knows 
little else—especially does not know 
people. 

If I can explain a man’s business so 
clearly that the man’s own wife reads 
to see what he does at the office, the ob- 
jective has been reached. If he wrote 
about his own business he would take it 
very seriously. Being an outsider, I do 
not. Probably he would see only his 
own business. Being an outsider, I see 
it in relation to other industries, and to 
people. He would be very much afraid 
of making some misstatement of fact. 
I find that small technical slips do little 
harm, so long as the main picture is in 
good proportion and focus. Some of the 
best things I make are mistakes. Fear of 
mistakes is a form of self-consciousness, 
and self-consciousness is something one 
must eleminate by every means if he 
wants to write. 

Then the Doer is under the handicap 
of writing only one article occasionally, 
while the Teller, writing for a living, is 
at it all the while. So quantity produc- 
tion enters in even here, you see. It is 
difficult for the small producer to com- 
pete, even in writing, with the quantity- 
production plant all tooled up.—JAmeEs 
H. Couns, in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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7 \ 
To secure full confidential information regarding persons applying to you for positions 
we maintain offices in all the larger cities and a corps of 20,000 inspectors 
covering all towns and villages. 


When You Hire a New Employe 


You question him about his previous experience. You require references. You consult former employers. 
You may even require a bond—yet, with all these precautions there are frequent failures to uncover im- 
portant information about his record or environment. The facts you need most to know, are the ones 
least likely to come out in a personal interview or through references named by the applicant. Our system 
of inquiry through disinterested persons is the quickest and most satisfactory method of securing complete 
and dependable information. You cannot know too much about the people you employ. The big investment 
you make in taking on a new employe well warrants the small fee charged for our investigation and report. 


What Other Users of Our 
Reports Say 
A candy manufacturef writes: “On 


Our System of Employment Information Our Reports Will 
Reports Give You 
You deal direct with our office nearest By careful and tactful inquiry among 


New York Chicago Boston 
Birmingham Atlanta Oklahoma City 


you. Reports can be secured as quickly 
as you can hear from a reference. We 
serve leading concerns in all lines of 
business all over the country. We are 
especially organized to secure full 
confidential reports on persons apply- 
ing to you for positions wherever 
they may be located. We secure this 
information without interviewing the 
applicant or divulging your name. 


the personal and business acquaint- 
ances of the applicant we find out 
for you whether applicant is a man 
whose word can be relied upon; his 
reputation as to character and morals; 
the reputation of his family; his do- 
mestic and financial status; a review 
of his business career; if he lives 
within his means; his present income; 
his home surroundings and other sim- 
ilar “inside” information. 


several occasions your reports have 
prevented us from employing men 
who superficially made good impres- 
sions.” A truck concern: “Highly 
satisfied with the results we have ob- 
tained from using reports.” A match 
manufacturer: “Reports are a good 
investment and more than self-pay- 
ing.” You will be equally well satis- 
fied. For the small fee charged, you 
cannot afford NOT to investigate our 
report methods. 


Let us send you without obligation 
further information regarding our employment report. You 
will be surprised how little it costs to back your own judgment 


in selecting employees with our fact-giving reports. 
are saving other emplo 


They will do the same for you. 


Employment Report Department 


THE RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Detroit 


Cincinnati 
Portland Dallas Los Angeles Denver 


They 
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More Time Face to Face With 
the Buyer 


By J. T. Groves 


Chairman, Personnel Committee, Texas Company, New York 


Few articles have occasioned more comment than that by C. R. Johnson, 
“How Large Should q@ Salesman’s Territory Be?” which appeared in the June 


issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Inasmuch as this is a particularly timely 


subject we are re-printing here an excerpt from the salesman’s organ of the 
Texas Company, kindly sent to us by Mr. Groves with the comment: “I am 
heartily in accord with your recent article on intensive working of sales 


territories.” 


Every salesman should thoroughly 
house-clean his list of prospective ac- 
counts and remove to a supplementary 
list the names of such firms that he be- 
lieves to be practically hopeless, or at 
least, that he knows cannot be opened 
in the near future. After eliminating the 


deadwood, fill the space left with new 
material which will probably return 
bigger percentages of new accounts for 
the time spent in canvassing. A very 
important point comes up in the selec- 
tion of those new prospective firms; 
select only such firms as are located 


within the shortest possible distance of 
the firms you are now canvassing, and 


are also within the smallest possible 
radius of our distributing 
points. By doing this you 


conserve your time; the Com 
pany’s money in_ traveling; 
and excessive freight charges 
for delivery, and these are all 
exceedingly important items 

To appreciate the impor- 


tance of this suggestion, I 
want every salesman to sit 
down and honestly analyze 


his time spent in a day’s can- 
vase 

Take the average number of 
hours used in attending to the 
Company’s solicitation; 
mate the amount of time spent 
firm to firm, 
spent in waiting out- 
side some Purchasing Agent’s 
for your interview; and TT: 
lien estimate the exact time 
you have at your disposal for 


+1 © « : ~ 
the actual fac 


in getting from 


the time 


omce for 


to face canvass 
prospect or cus 
bearing in mind, that 
is the time spent in the face 


your 


tomer 


to face solicitation only that 
brings the name on the dotted 
line 

The getting to the place, 
‘ } 4] . 

(i Lil 


waiting for your man, 
adjuncts, 
expensive ad- 


are two necessary 
but exceedingly 


juncts, and the 


more you can 
plan to cut down these two 
items, the more time you are 
going to have for the actual 


esti Pas 


solicitation the quicker your efficiency 
will be reflected. 

The eternal friction 
Sales Managers and Salesmen is the 
question of size of territories. The 
Sales Manager is eternally trying to re- 
duce the size of each salesman’s geo- 
graphical pilgrimage, and the salesman 
is always arguing that to reduce the size 
of his territory is to place him under an 
unfair handicap. The salesman should 
bear in mind that the Sales Manager is 
probably more anxious than he is to get 
results, and if better results were not 
obtained by intensive canvassing in 
small areas, the brightest minds in the 
ranks of Sales Managers would not rec- 
ommend it, but it seems to be a rather 


point between 


difficult proposition to make the sales- 
man see it in this light. 

This intensive canvass of a collection 
of accounts within a small area holds 
good in the congested city district, or 
in the wide country areas where the 
salesman’s territory oftentimes covers 
hundreds of square miles. In the latter 
case, the salesman invariably tloats all 
over this great area hitting the high 
spots, picking up orders here and there, 
without considering the cost of distribu- 
tion or the cost of time and money spent 


in traveling to and from these high 
spots. 
Remember also, that the only way 


you can build up permanent customers 
for the Company is to give your cus- 
tomers Service, and you cannot give 
Service when your customers are picked 
up at random many miles from our dis- 
tributing points. Therefore, when a 
salesman has one of those large areas, 
he should carefully note the distributing 
points at his disposal; and with this 
important point always in mind, he 
should carefully plan his canvass and 
never add to his list of prospects any 
account situated in a far away corner 
if he is able to find an equally good 
one adjacent to a service station. 
While a salesman’s territory is usually 
limited by geographical boundaries, at 
the same time he can only canvass so 
many accounts within a period 
of 30 or 60 days. When he has 
made out a list of accounts 
which it is humanly possible 
for him to cover within these 
30 or 60 days, he probably has 
not touched one-twentieth 
part of the oil users in his ter- 
ritory. Therefore, if the sales- 
man will stop and think for 
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a moment, he will realize that 
the more he spreads his lim- 
ited number of accounts over 
unlimited territory, the 
more of a handicap he imposes 


upon himself. 

Therefore, my thought for 
the June issue would be 
that the salesman carefully 


consider the location of every 
new prospect he places on his 
sheets; see that it is as closely 
adjacent to a_ distributing 
point as is possible; and when 
his list is made up, he should 
make an intensive canvass of 
those accounts and forget the 
rest of his territory, as the re- 
sults, in a final analysis, come 
the 


from number of accounts 


to which the salesman can 
give real attention, and the 
Company can give real serv- 
ice, rather than from geo- 


graphical area. 
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Use The Baltimore NEWS for Its Dealer Influence 


= 


Typical bulletin board crowd around the offices of The Baltimore News. The NEWS is a real influence in Baltimore—by far Balti 
greatest selling influence is a campaign in The NEWS 


In these days of multiplied and highly complex merchandising problems it is as much the function 
of a newspaper to influence dealer co-operation as it is to create consumer desire. To make your 
advertising serve this two-fold purpose it is not only highly important that you get circulation in 
the largest quantities but that you select a medium the use of which will have weight with the 
dealer, smooth out the obstacles in the path of your salesmen and cause him to stock your goods 
at a minimum of selling cost and effort. 


To meet this requirement The NEWS has a val- Press THE DAY THE NEWS HAPPENS! The 
uable asset in dealer goodwill that manifests itself NEWS is also the only Baltimore paper that showed 
in most cases where the dealer is consulted. He a gain in circulation for the six months ending 
knows that the NEWS has the largest net paid cir- March 31, 1919, as compared with the same period 
culation of any daily paper in Baltimore. He knows a year ago. The NEWS carries more display adver- 
that it is the only paper in Baltimore carrying the tising than any other Baltimore paper. 


dependable telegraphic service of the Associated 


Details of our plan to get distribution and sales for your product in Baltimore furnished 
without obligation to prospective advertisers in this tremendously potential field. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


“Goes Home and SiAYS Home” 


OVER 100,000 NET PAID — DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Dawn A. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 
Eastern Representative po > ) Ts Western Representative 
Tribune Bldg. rank I zi \ ebb First National Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager ( go, Ill 
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When Salesmen Are Indifferent 
About Collections 


Here isa story that shows how one big American business concern is get- 
ting in more money with orders, cutting down credit terms, and multiplying 
its capital turn-over. The American people have more real money today than 
ever before. By getting your money in more quickly you help the credit de- 
partment, relieve the financial department and, best of all, open the way for a 
greater sales volume to the same customers. 


Every sales manager knows that you 
can sell more to a paid-up account than 
you can to one that is behind. But not 
all sales managers take that knowledge 
into consideration in focusing the ener- 
gies of their departments. The National 
Cash Register Company have just started 
a campaign to get ‘More Cash into Day- 
ton.” The company records show that 
during the first five months of this year 
the American selling force did a seven- 
teen per cent cash _ business, while 
Belgium, Great Britain and Italy 
did a fifty per cent cash business. In 


France, 


view of the fact that there is more per 
capita wealth in this country today than 
in Europe, the management is asking the 
sales force to beat the record of its Eu- 
ropean divisions 

To visualize the importance of getting 
more cash into Dayton a special edition 
of the N. C. 


issue pictures seventeen different rea- 


R. has been issued. This 


sons why the company must have more 


cash. Believing that these reasons may 
be of help to you in selling the shorter 
term idea to your own sales force we 
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are printing them here. 

1. Patents and Inventions—More than 
a million dollars have been spent on pat- 
ents to take care of future demands on 
our registers, and more will be spent. 

2. Real Estate—Our increasing busi- 
ess makes it necessary to have more 
uldings. Last year we bought land that 
over $60,000. 
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3. Buildings—Two new buildings have 
been put up within a year, and severa! 
ore are badly needed. 

4. Material—Over $3,000,000 of iron, 
lumber, steel, paper, brass and finished 
parts are now in our stock rooms. 

5. Labor—Our payroll last week was 


$162,000 and it is getting bigger every 
day 

6. Machinery—We discard out-of-date 
machinery. Over $500,000 is spent each 
ear for new machinery and tools to re 
place old equipment. 

7. Insurance—Insurance on our build- 
ngs, finished registers and raw mate 
rials costs the company many thousands 
of dollars a year. 
8. Interest on Money—Borrowing 

ney would cost the company many 
1ousands of dollars a year. We can 
save this interest by getting better terms. 

9. Taxes—The tax rate is much higher 


than hve years ago. 
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10. Advertising — Printed advertising 
and lectures will cost the company $500,- 
000 this year. 

11. Freight and Express—It is costing 
more than $10,000 a month to send reg- 
isters to merchants who order them. 

12. Commissions—Millions of dollars 
in cash commissions are paid in advance 
every year. We are compelled to wait 
18 months for most of our money. We 
must get better terms. 

13. Donations—Last year the company 
gave away thousands of dollars to help 
make the world a better place in which 
to live. 

14. Profit Sharing—In order to derive 
the greatest benefit from sharing profits 
with employees we must pay promptly 
in cash. We wait more than 12 months 
before we get our share. 

15. Unexpected Expenses—It has al- 
ways been necessary for us to provide 
for unexpected expenses, such as the 
Dayton flood, war relief and other things. 

16. Welfare—Welfare work for our 
6,800 employees is a good investment, 
but it cost us more than you would im- 
agine. It pays. 

17. Bad Debts—Cancellations, pulled 
registers, and bad debts cost us thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 


The obvious purpose of this broad- 
side, which features these reasons in 
large type with a suitable illustration 
accompanying each reason, is to make 
borrowing Jess necessary. It will be 
noted however, that the appeal serves 
several other important purposes—one 
being that it brings home to the sales- 
man and worker the many expenses that 
enter into the cost of doing business. 
The average salesman has the habit of 
figuring only the cost of actual material 
and labor that goes into the thing he is 
selling, and supposes that the difference 
between that cost and the selling price, 
less his commission, is clear profit for 
the company. Very few salesmen even 
begin to appreciate the tremendous ex- 
penses that are connected with running 
a modern business. If they can be made 
to understand that these expenses run 
into a great deal of money they are bet- 
ter satisfied with their allotment of the 
profits. While we are engaged in set- 
tling the spirit of unrest that pervades 
the shop, we must not lose sight of the 
man who carries the grip. He is just as 
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human, and just as prone to error in 
figuring the cost of doing business, as 
the man who works at the bench and 
punches a time clock. 


Calls Private Brand Daddy 
of Chain Stores 
By I. C. Gaylord 


Of Horner, Gaylord & Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
(NOTE: At this time when the menace of the 
chain store is receiving so much attention Mr. 
Gajlord’s views are especially interesting. He is 
a successful grocery jobber himself, and knows 
what he is talking about. The following is an 
excerpt from a paper before the recent convention 
of the Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Association.) 
The jobbers’ private brands have done 
more to kurt the retailer than any other 
one thing. The retailers store is often 
filled with private brands unknown to 
the buying public. Jones sells him Jones’ 
Oats, Smith loads him up on Smith’s 
Oats, and Brown gives him a dose of 
3rown’s Oats, and the result is he spends 
too much time trying to sell Mrs. Fla- 
herty Smith’s Oats when she calls for 
some well known brand. When invoic- 
ing time comes around he has three 
cases of private brand oats filled with 
bugs—Orphan Oats with no daddy. 

Did you ever lose any money on well 
known or advertised brands? No, you 
never did. They are always worth 100 
cents on the dollar. They have a mother 
and a father—somebody with a reputa 
tion right behind them. I hope to see 
the day that we will have nothing in 
our house except advertised brands. 

Big Margins and Small Profits 

The object of the jobbers’ private 
brands is, of course, -to make a larger 
profit—get away from competition—give 
the customer something that he knows 
nothing about. Often the jobber is in- 
duced to try a private brand on account 
of the large profit it shows. I have 
always found that if an article pays an 
extraordinary large profit, nobody wants 
it and it costs too much to'sell it. We 
have found when an article pays 50 per 
cent profit it generally costs 75 per cent 
to sell it. 

The backbone of your business is the 
quick selling, staple, advertised 10 per 
cent profit articles. Cut them out and 
your business is gone. Give me the 
goods that have the least resistance, 
large volume and quick sales. You may 
call me an order taker. The specialty 
man introduces the article and the good 
salesmen get the orders. 

I realize that many jobbers object to 
specialty men, but let me give you a 
pointer, they are here to stay, and you 
had better make up your mind to toler- 
ate them and encourage them. 

The private brand business is the 
daddy of the chain store, which is such 
a menace to retailers. 
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“YES SIR—This Badger Loose- 
’ Leaf Catalog Binder has helped 
= TT ee me land orders!” 


“I never have to cross off items or prices when they 
\ are revised, because the house sends me new pages to 
~ : ell anil replace the obsolete ones. I can make the change in 
a jiffy—my catalog always has an up-to-date appearance and it 
invariably creates a favorable impression. 


“I’ve had this binder for a couple of years—it is as serviczable as a new bound catalog just off the press and it’s good 
for many more years. 


“In giving me this loose-leaf catalog in a Badger Binder, the house is helping me sell goods. It gives 
me confidence in the men and methods in the home office, and I pass that feeling of confidence along 
to my customers. A house that stands behind its salesmen cooperates with its dealers too—and my 
customers recognize that.” 


What About Your Salesmen? 


Does the equipment you furnish to them act as a help or a handicap to their efforts? Do you make 
them sell from a bound catalog, which becomes soiled, torn, obsolete and unsightly soon after it leaves 
the press and is subject to usage? 


Write us today for 
information and 
suggestions as to 
how Badger Bind- 
ers will fit your 


Give them a Badger Perfection Binder—flexible and with handles. It is also made with stiff covers particular needs. 


and without handles for your dealers. It is undoubtedly the best loose-leaf binder on the market today 
its special, patented features make it durable, attractive and practical. 


If you are looking for loose-leaf devices of any sort, we can fill your needs. 


7 
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> 


far & 


Originators of the loose-leaf system of cataloging. 
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Application of the Budget Plan 
to Sales Work 


By J. George Frederick 


This is the fifth of a series of articles based on data selected from Mr. 


Frederick’s forthcoming book. 


It deals with a subject that was recently dis- 


cussed by the New York Sales Manager's Club and is at present receiving wide 
consideration. It has been said that a budget system at best is but a guess, but 
at least it provides a goal to strive for and a yard stick to measure accom- 


plishment. 


It is an unfortunate fact that many 
sales managers are in their positions 
and are judged successes simply be- 


cause the sales volume or growth ap- 
pears to be satisfactory. 

I hold that volume, or even what looks 
like fair rate of growth is a very poor 
way to judge any sales manager’s suc- 
cess, because many industries are riding 
on the success of their lines in general. 
A great many businesses have ridden 
the wave of the 
iron and steel business, or on the boom 
of something Other businesses, 
conversely, have suffered by a back wash 
and the sales managers in that line have 
been harshly judged, for their line of 
ght be on a downward trend 
e tendency. So that I don’t 
business or general 
measure of a 
manager’s because success in 
any must be judged 
by all the factors, including profit and 
volume, and mainly by standing, good 
will, by rate of development as coim- 
pared with rate of possible development, 
before it can be truly, fairly judged. 

Sales plans are of two varieties—the 
long-pull kind and the short campaign 
kitid, therefore, it is necessary to judge 
sales plans and their success or failure 
by the kind of a goal they seek—whether 
a fall mere incident on the 
road to success or whether it proves the 


plan is going 


SVS 


to success on boom 


else. 


business m1 
of inevitabl 
volume of 
real 


success, 


believe 
success is a sales 


sales proposition 


down is a 


wrong. 


Scrapping a Whole Plant 


One of the most striking illustrations 
of sensing a dangerous situation before 
it arrives was given in the experience 
of the American Locomotive Company. 
You will remember that 
years ago they were manufacturing the 
\LCO truck, although they were manu- 
facturers of They manu- 
factured one of the best trucks built. 


five or Six 


locomotives. 


They had a good sales organization, no 
iack of orders, and everybody considered 
that they were operating a very success- 


ful business. They had $1,000,000 in- 
vested in a pfant and everything on the 
surface apparentry was all right. But 
at a certain meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the entire plant was 


scrapped. 


It happened long enough ago to dis- 
close a few facts behind this action. 
To a company making locomotives, 
truck selling was a strange business. It 
necessitated different methods entirely 
in manufacture, in sales organization, in 
advertising, in administration. In drop- 
ping the ALCO the directors displayed 
real well they might, for 
they included a number of the highest 
business calibre in the country. They 
looked at the truck business basically 
and from a twenty-five year standpoint, 
and before they made that decision we 
made a very searching, fundamental in- 
vestigation of the market, not as to the 
market at the time, but the future mar- 
ket, its rate of growth and the funda- 
mental facts behind the manufacture and 
sale of trucks from their point of view. 


wisdom’ as 


HUBERT SACKETT 
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When that investigation was finished 
and digested by the Board of Directors 
there was not a single dissenting vote 
to the decision to quit manufacturing 
trucks. It did not fit them. 

This illustrates what Premier Lloyd 
George has called “being audacious.” 
In other words, here was a company 
bold enough to take a decisive step be- 
fore its hand was forced. The cloud on 
that horizon was no larger than a man’s 
hand, but they knew how to recognize 
and analyze it. There are instances 
without number of manufacturers mak- 
ing a certain article or selling in 
a certain manner, operating certain 
policies, or performing certain serv- 
which fundamentally are not 
right for that line of business. If 
their Boards of Directors had the cour- 
age, if they would get the facts and 
decide either to quit altogether or go 
in deeper and more courageously, things 
would happen. A_ half-hearted policy 
kills a great many propositions—nulli- 
fies the efforts of a sales manager, just 
because the Board of Directors neither 
is sold or unsold. It is neutral, indif- 
ferent, without the right kind of an at- 
titude; a condition which I think has 
a great deal to do with the failure of 
a campaign. 


“Fiddling” With the Sales Plan 


The fact that a concern is only half- 
hearted in a thing and will not take 
the trouble to get the full information, 
to either discard or go into it aggres- 
sively is a vital defect. They fiddle with 
it, and play with it, and it is a failure 
for these reasons, a failure which can 
be discerned long before it happens. 
Some mind in such a business should 
act to gather the information, free it and 
force a decision. 

Next, there is the failure which is 
that of a single campaign. In order to 
judge properly just what 1s success in 
a Campaign, it might be well to enumer- 
ate one or two things upon which you 
can judge whether a thing is a success 
or a failure, in partial or whole degree. 
A thing may first not be making enough 
profit; it may second not be growing 
fast enough; it may third not have the 
possibilities, the basic possibilities of 
future development in it, or fourth it 
may not be securing the good will or 
standing that it should have. The sales 
may be good and progress may be gen- 
erally satisfactory. Even with all those 
things there should be no compromise, 
as I see it. Success is an aggressive 
thing, not a mere “contentment propo- 
sition.” A policy should be in opera- 
tion in all businesses which will secure 
the proper looking glass in which to see 
the business as it really is. I know a 
business capitalized at millions, which 
paid 10 per cent dividends last year, but 

(Continued on page 228) 
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Are You Advertising 


To the Richest Market in the United States 


in the most effective way? 


Greater Boston with the six New England States 
is America’s Richest Market 


Boston Leads All American Cities 


——In Banking Wealth Per Capita 
—As a Wool Market 
a —In Shoes and Leather 


Within 13 miles of Boston City Hall are 39 industrial and 


residential cities and towns linked closely together by a maze of ele- 
vated, subway and surface electric lines and four steam road systems. 


In nearly half of the homes in this thickly 
settled section of Boston “shoppers,” the 
Boston Evening American is read every night. 


By the last census, 1,587,093 people lived in Greater Boston. 


New England, city, town and open country is the most thickly 
settled section, of its size, in the United States. 


With an evening circulation of 301,000 the Boston American has 
but 10% less than the total circulation of all other Boston evening 
papers combined. 


A recent investigation proved that over 
50% of all Automobile owners in Greater 
Boston read the Boston Evening American 


No other Boston evening paper approaches the American in Depart- 
ment Store Advertising lineage. 


Not to use The Boston American is to neglect New England 


Those Wishing 


Back Issues of 
Sales Management 


We receive on an aver- 
age of from five to 
twenty requests every 
day for back copies of 
this publication. To 
save time all around, 
we wish to repeat that 
there are no back 
copies available. 


Since the magazine was started in 
October we have printed nearly 
50,000 copies. Out of that total 
there are exactly fifty soiled 
copies of all issues on hand, four 
office files, and eighty-five copies 
of each issue put away for bound 
volumes when the first volume is 
completed. 


It is our policy to only print 
enough copies each month for cur 
immediate circulation needs. We 
do not believe it fair to our adver- 
tisers to ask them to pay for cir- 
culation that doesn’t circulate. But 
at the same time we appreciate 
that much of the editorial material 
published should be given perma- 
nent form for reference use. 


We have accordingly embodied all 
data of a reference nature appear- 
ing in the magazine, under the 
proper classification in the revised 
and enlarged edition of 


Survey of 
Sales Management 
Practices 


now being printed. This revised 
edition will contain over 250 pages 
of boiled-down sales data (includ- 
ing the entire contents of the 1918 
Survey) and will be sold in both 
loose-leaf and library editions for 
$5.00 a copy. Advance orders are 
now being accepted, subect to bill- 
ing on approval when Survey is 
off the press. 


| The Dartnell Corporation 


PUBLISHERS 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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The Budget Plan in 
Sales Work 


(Continued from page 226) 


which everybody but the president 
knows is doomed in five years. It has 
no means of studying itself—which is 
as bad as an army without scouts, ad- 
vance forces or skirmishers. The re- 
search departments being established by 
so many large concerns illustrate how 
this truth is getting “home.” 

The factor which probably wrecks 
more campaigns, and I think will bear 
further elucidation, is the matter of a 
budget, of fixing the goal properly. You 
can’t judge whether a thing is one 
thing or another unless you have a 
clear scale with which to measure it. 
It would be foolish to measure dry 
goods by eye measure. You must have 
a yard stick. That is the trouble. There 
is so often no definite yard stick to measure 
sales effort by. The best measure that 
I know is the budget. I have been in- 
vestigating this subject for some time, 
and I find that probably not more than 
about three or five per cent of the busi- 
ness of the country is actually budgeted. 
Many business men budget advertising 
campaigns. That seems to be an ac- 
counting necessity, to a certain degree. 
But budgeting the sales efforts—that 
seems to be more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 


How to Lay Out a Budget 


The best method, of course, is to 
budget the entire line of business. The 
budget means only marking off definite 
goals, not only for the business in gen- 
eral, but for every department, for the 
factory, for the sales department, and 
even the administrative department; and 
nothing will so sharply tell whether the 
business is failing or gaining than to 
have it budgeted. We all hear of set- 
ting quotas for the sales for a year, but 
that is as far as the budget idea usually 
goes. And yet that budget properly car- 
ried through can be made so detailed 
that every man in the sales organiza- 
tion can be made to know exactly from 
month to month at least, just how far 
his own individual effort is a success 
or a failure in that particular campaign 
and up to that time. 

A proper budgeting of sales from the 
point of view of production is the only 
square deal to the factory. A factory 
which is flooded with orders and then 
is scolded because it is behind is not 
getting a square deal. When the year’s 
business is laid out and the production 
schedule by weeks if not even by days, 
is figured out for the entire year, you 
begin to give the factory a square deal. 

As to making budget figures graphic 
I think a wall graphic chart is the best 
plan of handling it. Get up a large wall 
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graphic chart and budget the line of 
performance in sales for the year, month 
by month, even perhaps week by week, 
then as time goes on plot in red the 
actual performance. That chart should 
be put in front of everybody so that 
the extent of the performance and how 
near it comes to reaching the budget is 
known to all. 


The proper making of the budget is 
a matter for careful study. It is not a 
haphazard thing slapped on roughly as 
compared with some past performance, 
but should be measured in detail so that 
the difference in performance is not go- 
ing to be so far out of the way as to 
discourage your organization. 

The relation of net profit to sales 
failure I consider of great importance 
to study. I am one of those that be- 
lieve that sales managers are too often 
withheld from or are indifferent to the 
facts about profit. Most sales managers 
have an obsession regarding volume, 
and are not properly educated by the 
general management on net. Many 
times when the net is thoughtfully ex- 
amined, the whole sales policy will 
change, because certain items, especially 
in a variated line, which the sales man- 
agers have had an obsession to push, are 
found to be burdens. Net may change 
with seasons and conditions, and sales 
policy should be moulded with it. If 
not, a sales campaign may be a failure 
even when rated a success. 


Setting a Goal for Success 


Finally, there must be another kind 
of a goal in order to correctly measure 
success or failure. I mean possible sales 
and sales resistance. Mr. Dodge of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company is 
one of the many able sales managers who 
believes in surveying the possibilities of 
the territory to such a degree that your 
efforts register your relative efficiency 
like a clock, and show the correct ratio 
of success. In other words, the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company knows 
almost exactly how much is expected 
from each small unit of territory and 
that that unit is a county, which is be- 
ing made a unit in many other big busi- 
nesses. It is possible, thereby to judge 
the success of the campaign. 

The per capita basis is also an ex- 
cellent method of analysis of fall down. 
The per capita consumption figured out 
as to average town sizes permits you 
to know that in towns of five hundred 
or a thousand in a certain state or dis- 
trict your dealers should be selling 89 
cents to every person. You can show 
the dealers and jobbers that their terri- 
tory is far below the average and show 
up the weak spots better than any other 
measure that I know of, because finally 
population is the measure of any sales 
effort. 
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AT LAST! 


A Catalogue and Price List Cover 
That Is a Real Selling Aid 


Never before has there 
been manufactured a really 
successful catalogue and 
price list binder. Every 
binder sold for this pur- 
pose up to this time has 
had faults. Owing to 
these faults, a great many 
concerns have hesitated 
to adopt the loose leaf 
idea for their catalogues 
and price books. But to- 
day we are in a position 
to announce the perfec- 
tion of a device that with- 
out question has no equal. 


The new Kalamazoo 
Style “H” Binder was 
originated for the specific 
purpose of making loose 
leaf catalogues practical 
and satisfactory. 


Regardless of the grade 
or weight of paper stock 
used in your catalogue, 
this binder will hold the 
sheets securely and in 
perfect alignment, with no 
tearing out of the punch 
holes. 


The simplicity of opera- 
tion, the capacity, its 
durability and attractive- 
ness, will appeal to you. 
Write for further details 
today. 


Kalamazoo 


Sheet Easily Inserted. Removed or Separated 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
Michigan 


1. Opens flat. 


2. No matter what 
kind of stock is used in 
printing your catalogue 
or price book, the 
sheets will be held se- 
curely. 


3. Perfect alignment 
of sheets at all times. 

4. Sheets do not tear 
out at the binding mar- 
gin. 

5. Rapidity and ease 
of removing or insert- 
ing sheets. 

6. Small amount of 
binding margin. 

7. Durability. 

8. Compact. 

9. Attractive. 


10. Any capacity— 
from one sheet to 2,000 
or more. 
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How Thomas A. Edison Picks 
His Executives 
By William Maxwell 


Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The success of Edison, like that of many other captains of industry, is in 
a great measure due to his capacity to surround himself with men who can 


carry through his plans. 


Mr. Maxwell is one of these men, and in this excerpt 


from his new book “Training of a Salesman” he tells about his experiences 
in being “picked,” and Edison’s methods of developing latent capacity in his 


wien 


J.B, Lippincott Ce, of Philadelphia. 


Eight years ago, in the capacity of 


expert at sales promotion 


distinction I now disclaim, 


into correspondence with the 


the several corporations 


that manufactured and distributed the 
various products of the Edison Labo- 
rato S Him I imagined to be the 
pow hind the throne, the man who 
had ¢ talized Mr. Edison. I lunched 
with this gentleman in New York one 
day, a1 1 few days later was invited 
to accompany him to the Edison Lab- 
( ories for the purpose of meeting 


A Book Is a Place to Begin 


never forget that first meeting. 
[ was led into a large library which is 


1 1 
] snail 


Mr. Edison’s office. This library is lo- 
cated in his private laboratory. It con- 
tains perhaps ten thousand volumes, 
mostly on scientific subjects, and I am 


sure it is quite correct to say that Mr. 
‘di doesn’t believe a single statement 
or formula in 


Ediso1 


any of these books, un- 
less he has personally proved its truth. 
Reference books mean to him merely 


a starting point for his own research 


work. He always forges far ahead of 
the most advanced treatises. To Edi- 
son, that which has been written in a 


book is elementary, no matter by whom 
it was written, nor how far it surpasses 
all previous knowledge. When he has 
to consult a book of reference 
the truth of its contents 
and then begins to explore beyond it. 
(hat is one reason why Edison is Fdi- 
However, I have gone ahead of 
my story. 


occasion 


he first tests 


son. 


There were two galleries of books ar- 
ranged in numerous alcoves that de- 
bouched into a lofty open space. Nearly 
in the center of this open space was a 
roll-top desk. Behind the desk sat Mr. 
Edison. He is not often there, but he 
was there on this particular morning. 

\s he rose to acknowledge my intro- 
duction to him, I instantly compared 


him to a lion; an amiable and benevo- 
lent sort of a lion, perhaps, but a lion 
Instinctively I knew that 


nevertheless. 


The following is reprinted with permission of Mr. Maxwell’s publishers, 


Edison was not a figurehead; also I knew 
that my employment by his companies 
depended entirely on his opinion of me. 

He smiled and drew me into a chair 
by his He did not do this by 
words, not even by a gesture; he merely 
conveyed to me in some way which [| 
cannot explain that he expected me to 
seat myself near him and speak to him 
briefly and distinctly. As you probably 
know, Mr. Edison is quite deaf, which 
fact he counts a great blessing, as it 
spares him from long conversations. 

I was unprepared to say anything. 
Mr. Edison smiled quizzically and spoke 
first: “I understand that you’re the 
whole thing with So and So,” a firm 
for which I had been doing some sales 
promotion work. 

Truthfulness, and perhaps a trifle of 
perversity and possibly the merest pinch 
of modesty, but chiefly truthfulness, 
prompted me to reply: “No, I’m not 
the whole thing, Mr. Edison; I’m merely 
a cog wheel in the machine.” 

He smiled approval and asked a few 
more questions. The president of his 
companies explained that I was unwill- 
ing to sign a contract for a given term 
of employment. 


side. 


Don’t Believe in Contracts 


Mr. Edison nodded, and with a princely 
disregard of my presence replied: “He’s 
got the right idea. If he makes good, 
he doesn’t need a contract; if he doesn’t 
make good he won’t want to stay. Go 
ahead.” 

The interview ended there and I 
came an employee of Thomas A. 
son. At the time I thought 
reached a rather hasty decision. Later 
I learned that, previous to our inter- 
view, he had studied my record as only 
Edison can study data and, furthermore, 
had personally instituted, through an 
agency of his own, a private investiga- 
tion of my character, habits and ability. 
My interview with him that morning was 
merely a “once-over” inspection. I did 
not know it at the time, but I sustained 
on that occasion a scrutiny as searching 
as the Paris police are reputed to give 


be- 
Edi- 
he had 
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to persons in whom they have a pro- 
fessional interest. 

No one knows or probably ever will 
know exactly what standards of judg- 
ment Mr. Edison employs in forming 
his preliminary judgment of a man. 
There are treatises on the subject of 
character reading, but Edison would 
scorn to adopt the rules expounded in 
any of them. Whatever rules he uses 
are drawn from his own experience. *Al- 
though partially deaf, Mr. Edison has 
not cultivated the faculty of lip reading. 
However, he is an expert reader of hu- 
man faces. Very possibly he long ago 
decided that it is less important to read 
a man’s words than to divine the in- 
tent behind them. He is a close ob- 
server of men’s eyes. Also, he appears 
to entertain a collateral interest in their 
chins, forheads and heads, as well. 

Thomas A. Edison’s activities have 
brought him in contact with many men 


ears, 


in various walks of life. He has sat 
at countless conferences, deaf and in- 
different to the conversational camou- 


flage which most men use to mask their 
motives, and has studied faces, catalog- 
ing each type, I think, and thus arrived 
at the standards of judgment which he 
now uses. This is merely my opinion. 
Perhaps Mr. Edison would not admit 
that his opinions of men are based on 
any such classification of his observa- 
tions. Perhaps he is not even conscious 
of having made observations of this 
kind; but if you will cultivate reticence, 
study the faces of all the men you meet, 
and classify them by types in the light 
of their subsequent acts, I am pretty 
sure that you will ultimately acquire 
the habit of forming your preliminary 
estimate of a man very much as Mr. 
Edison gains his first impressions. 

Edison is inclined to be incredulous, 
and is invariably an indefatigable in- 
vestigator when he considers a matter 
to be of sufficient importance to deserve 
investigation. What I tell him about 
you, or you tell him about me, he ac- 
cepts as he does the text of a scientific 
book. He considers it solely as a point 
at which to begin the observations or 
investigations on which his own opinion 
will finally be based. 


Fee for Trade-Mark Regis- 
tration in China 


A cablegram of June 27 has been re- 
ceived from Consul General Thomas 
Sammons, Shanghai, stating that from 
August 1 the Chinese customs will 
charge a fee for the provisional regis- 
tration of trade-marks and patents. From 
that date a remittance of $7.50 Mexican 
must accompany applications from for- 
eign countries. There is no change in 
the filing procedure—Commerce Reports. 
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Measures in Congress Af- [- ——— . - 


fecting Sales Managers Brush up Your Knowledge of 
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culation, delivery or use of any busi- 

ness card, trade-mark, label, firm name, EC 

design, picture, wrapper, paper or ad- 

vertisement that is a colorable likeness 


of any known existing selling or adver- Th é Un derlying Science of Business 


tising form. Chairman Nolan of the clearly and completely stated 
Patent Committee of the House of Rep- P : ’ 
resentatives has a trio of bills that would for you in 90 brief pages ; 


give an established business interest 
greater redress than is now obtainable 
in the form of compensation and dam- 


This new “Brevity Book” gives you, without wasting your 
time or effort, a thorough review of this important business man’s 


ages for infringement of patents, trade- | science. It covers the true causes of price changes, the funda- 
marks, ete. mentals of domestic and foreign trade, of the production, the con- 
Commercial bribery which the Fed- sumption, and the distribution of wealth and income; it also sum- 


eral Trade Commission has been striv- 
ing to wipe out by means of “Com- 
plaints” against individual concerns 


marizes accurately what you want to be sure you know about 
| many current economic problems, including taxation, socialism, 


would be sweepingly prohibited should bolshevism, as well as public ownership and regulation, free trade 
% . > " : ‘pp => oa »} 

H. R. 263 become a law. This Bill is and protection, markets and their trends, the general price level— 

one that is evidently causing some dis- in short, it covers ALL the essentials of this practical science. 


quietude among sales managers. The 
Federal Trade Commission has all along 
held that there is no harm in the proffer 


of a cigar, the extension of an invita- The Brevity Book on 
tion to luncheon or any of the other ' 

ordinary courtesies incident to sales- ECONOMICS 
manship and has acted accordingly, but ; 
some sales.managers are apprehensive By Harrison McJohnston, advised by 
that if the pending bill were adopted pee editorial board consisting of profes- 
po ye nga cia nets i stonal economists and business men. 
enforcement were left to the discretion 


Salesmen and sales executives especially will welcome— 


of the various courts, serious incon- The author is a_ business-man This book will help you in fore- 
venience might result. | economist. He does not aim to casting price changes and other 

On the waiting list to receive Con- tell you how to run your busi- rene eee slinging oe 
gressional attention are a number of ness, but he does tell you accu- —— . . ee pitt pe gpa pit 
bills affecting sales managers via their | rately, in business man’s language, este manne a = a: a 
mailing responsibilities. For example, | all the important principles and — ea — call 
there is the Bill of Representative laws of Economics, the science packed from cover to cover with 
Steenerson (H. R. 6951) to authorize which observes, analyzes and in- vital and intensely pepepangta i. <e 
the return to the sender or the forward- | terprets the more fundamental formation ol the kind that CvNe? 
ing of undeliverable second, third and | factors involved in all trade and substantial business man and citi- 
fourth class mail matter and the bill industry. You will know that your zen is eager to have but has spiny 
of Mr. Voight (H. R. 6324) which would | knowledge of Economics is ade- the time nor the patience to dig 
authorize the Postmaster General to ac- | quate and authentic if you care- out of bigger books. This whole 
cept the pledge or guaranty of the send- fully read this new “Brevity science is now compressed for you 
ers of mail matter for the postage nec- | Rnale# into 90 pages. 


essary for the forwarding or return of 
such matter. Representative Mansfield 
has a Bill (H. R. 2848) which would 
put into force a postage rate of one cent 
on drop letters. 


There is no time limit to 
your guarantee of quality 


Send for this book today. If it is not BETTER than here represented 
according to your own judgment, Brevity Publishers will promptly refund 


I have been a subscriber to SALES | full purchase price on request, with no limit set on the time you may take 
MANAGEMENT for some time. I am find- | for inspection. This is a book you will want to KEEP. 
ing the magazine of the utmost value 
in my work and you may rest assured 
that my name will become a fixture on | 
your subscription list-——Walter Mueller, |] BREVITY PUBLISHERS, 300 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
General Manager, A. A. Vantine & Co., 
Inc. = ne ee 


Price, $1.20 net—on approval. Your copy is ready to mail. 
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Send for This New 
Dartnell Catalogue 


NO OBLIGATION 


It will give you informa- 
tion concerning the many 
new reports on sales meth- 
ods and practice which we 
have recently issued; 
standard manuals which 
will help you in your work 
of developing salesmen; 


standard forms for sales 
department use; __ sales- 


man’s application blanks; 
our survey of sales man- 
agement practice, collec- 
tion of sales manager’s 
letters, etc., etc. The cat- 
alogue will be sent FREE 
to any sales executive. 


Get on Our Mailing List 


We are continually issuing an- 


nouncements of new data com- 
piled by us of interest to sales 
managers, and other activities 


connected with the sales research 
work we are doing. Are you re- 
ceiving these announcements reg- 
ularly? If not, we will be glad to 
put you on the mailing list. No 
charge or obligation. Write for 
the catalogue and automatically 
get on our “Active” list. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers to Sales Managers 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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Napoleon—Sales Manager 


Extraordinary 
(Continued from page 208) 
Friedland, eleven campaigns in Italy, 
Egypt, Austria, Prussia, Polland y 
But the emporer cut him short, and 
mimicking his excited manner said: 
“There, there, how you work yourself 
up when you come to the essential 
point! That is where you ought to 
have begun; it is worth much more than 
your melon. I make you a knight of 
the Empire with a pension of 1,200 francs. 

Does that satisfy you?” 

“I prefer the cross, your majesty.” 

“You have both one and the other 
since I make you a knight?” 

“Well, I would rather have the cross,” 
and the worthy grenadier could not be 
moved from his point. He was only ap- 
peased when the Emporer fastened the 
decoration upon him. It was for such 
trifles, as a wise statesman of France 
referred to them, that carried the sol- 
diers of Napoleon through his terrific 
campaigns. It was not the few cents a 
day pay they received most certainly. 

But in spite of his great ability as a 
leader of men, as an organizer and as 
a strategist Napoleon Bonaparte was the 
greatest failure in all history. He did 
not build permanently. He could not 
see far enough ahead to realize that his 
ambitions would eventually bring down 
allied Europe upon him. He fell a vic- 
tim to the virture of success—self-wor- 
ship. There was no place in Napoleon’s 
plan of things for advice or advisors. 


Over-doing Self Reliance 

He cared nothing for the opinion of 
others. “I judge by my own judgment 
and reason,” he boasted, “and not by 
the opinions of others.” But there is a 
vast difference between self-reliance and 
bull-headedness. Napoleon wanted to in- 
vade England. As long as her power 
was unbroken he knew that his plans 
of world conquest must fail. With elab- 
orate preparations he trained his troops 
and marshaled them along the French 
side of the English Channel. Even 
while he still hesitated to make the at- 
tempt Fate came along and put into his 
hands a weapon which might have given 
him victory. 

The weapon was the steamboat; it 
would have made him independent of 
wind and tide in his attempt to cross the 


channel. Fulton, knowing his ambition, 
had brought it to him. And Napoleon 
would not ever see him! Without a 


moment’s investigation he branded the 
inventor as a charlatan and sent him 
away. That same impatience at advice, 
which turned Fulton away without a 
hearing, reddened the snows of Russia 
with the blood of the Grand Army, and 
prepared the way for the end. 
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That, it seems to me, is the great 
lesson that a sales manager can learn 
from the experiences of Napoleon the 
Great—the lesson of keeping an open 
mind toward the works and thoughts of 
other men. However, brilliant you may 
be as a sales strategist, as an organizer, 
or as a director of men your success 
can be only temporary if you indulge 
in self-worship. Let us give the other 
man credit for knowing something, and 
let us add what he knows to what we 
know so that our knowledge may be as 
big and broad as possible. 


Selling South of Panama 
(Continued from page 212) 


question of establishing agencies abroad.” 
“Unfortunately,” replied Williams, “the 
material to select good salesmen from 


is very limited; we have enough to 
contend with trying to discern the 
adventurer, booze-fighter, gambler or 


confirmed crook, and if we avoid tying 
up with one of these undesirables, we 
have already accomplished much. The 
trouble with too many men we send 
abroad to sell goods is that they are 
too prone to work along lines of least 
resistance. In America it is well enough 
to follow the precepts of Josh Billings 
and when a customer asks you a ques- 
tion find out what kind of answer he 
wants; give it to him, and in his esti- 
mation the two of you will be the smart- 
est men in the world. That doesn’t work 
in South America, where people are 
slowly recovering from inherited preju- 
dices over a _ misinterpreted Monroe 
Doctrine. The Pernambuco merchant 
might be a native Brazilian but he surely 
imported his business methods from 
Missouri, and the good salesman will 
realize this fact during his first visit 
there.” 

“So much for the salesman that meets 
with ordinary success,” said Mr. Hig- 
gins. “Take the opinion of an expert, 
Martin had to go further than this. Be- 
sides capacity for planning it was neces- 
sary to possess sufficient stamina to 
carry his campaign to a successful issue. 
A student of the characteristics and foi- 
bles of South-Americans lacking the 
above essential could not register the 
record Martin has made.” 

And everybody agreed. 


Harry B. Rosen, the crack producer 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, wrote, had examined and paid 
for 632 policies as the result of two 
months’ work in April and May, thus 
defeating the forty-two agents in the 
Park Row branch two to one on num- 
ber of policies issued, delivered and 
paid for. His volume excess was over 
$775,000. ~ 
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Cover Vacant Territories With N.S.T.A. Men 


‘‘We are in immediate need of 
several additional men and would 
thank you to put us in touch with 
some of your members.’’ 


A large paint manufacturer, marketing a line of specialties over a wide terri- 
tory, thus expresses his need for additional men to meet pressing competition. 


To prevent the loss of many old-time customers to competitors, a large whole- 
sale drug firm has just decided to increase the number of salesmen on 17 of its 27 


territories. 


These instances illustrate a general condition. The demand for salesmen is 


now greater than the apparent supply. 


The 


ee 


salesmen wanted” columns far ex- 


ceed the “position wanted” columns in the newspapers. 


The National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion—a national organization that trains and 
develops a force of over 3,000 salesmen annu- 
ally—however, is successfully helping hun- 


dreds of concerns meet the employment prob- 
lem. 


If you need salesmen who are trained in 
the fundamentals of salesmanship, who know 
enough to know they don’t know it all; who 
are of the type that can readily be moulded 
into seeing and doing things your way—get in 
touch with us. 


Many of our members have already proven 
their ability to sell goods. Possibly some of 
them have had experience in selling your very 
product. 


Others are just starting out. 


3ut all of them are willing and anxious to 
learn. 


We are seeking opportunities for members 
of our association with reliable firms. They 
are men whom we can well recommend. Their 
records are open for your consideration and 
you decide whether or not to employ them. 


Our Employers Service Department is under 
the charge of Mr. W. A. Young, recently a 
sales executive of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany. Mr. Young has a wide experience in 
various lines, including Grocery Specialties, 
Clothing, Motor Trucks and Machinery. If 
you have employment problems, he will be 
glad to discuss them with you. There is no 
charge or obligation. 


Ask him about the N. S. T. A. plan of co-operating 


with the sales department. 


If possible, state the 


number of men needed and territories open. 


You may write us in strict confidence. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


EMPLOYER'S SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Suite 515-521 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Holds Records 


Mr. A—’s trainin was un- 
doubtedly of great value to him. 
He has been with us four years 
and holds our record for steady 
work. He has never missed a sin- 
gle weekly report. We would be 
glad to get in touch with several 
of your members of Mr. A ‘ 
caliber. 
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Large Manufacturer 
Proprietary Preparations. 


Success From Start 
From the first day he started 

selling our line, Mr. J—— has been 
a success. If you can furnish us 
with more such good salesmen, 
we would appreciate it. 

Well Known Grocery 

Specialty Manufacturer. 


Entitled to Preference 


Our experience with men 
cured from your association has 
been so satisfactory that we give 
them preference at all times. Can 
you recommend two more men for 
our line? Please let us know at 
once as we want to cover certain 
territories as soon as possible. 


Large Wholesale 
Jewelry House. 
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DIVISION MANAGERS 


There is room in our organiza- 
tion for two high powered men to 
manage a large territory and es- 
tablish dealers. We manufacture 
a low price ($42.50) adding machine 
which is readily sold through this 
channel and have a very attract- 
ive proposition for the dealers. If 
you are of the $5,000 or more a 
year class and can qualify write 
us. Only detailed letters consid- 
ered. 

ACCOUNTING MACHINE 

COMPANY, INC., 


156 Broadway, New York 


SALES 


MANAGER JS. 


Deive vour + 
POINT HOME 


WITH CARTOONS.\ 
EMPHASIZE a 
YouR MESSAGE! _.§ 
IVEN UP Youn * 
HOUSE- ORGANS, SALES 
LETTERS, BANQUET MENUS, 
ADVANCE CARDS ETC. 
SPEAKING LIKENESSES 


DRAWN FROM LIFE OR 
PHOTO. tar 
HARRISON 

BD bEW MERRE bhp anpoon! 


CHICAGO 


CARTOON IS T 


Are You Binding 
Sales Management 


During the life of your 
subscription many articles 
will appear in these pages 
which may be of consider- 
able value to you from time 
to time. 


Metalwing 


. 
Binders 
have been especially designed for 
this purpose. They are an improve- 


ment on any other lace binder on 
the market. They are compact, dur- 
able, and easily manipulated. They 
are not sold in office supply stores, 
or by any other binder manufac- 
turer, Binders are finished in a high 
— silk cloth, lettered in gold, 
“Sales Management.” 


Price, post-paid, $1.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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Odd Habits That Muss Up Sales Plans 
By E. St. Elmo Lewis 


Habits of mind—mental attitudes— 
are all there is to selling, and changing 
them is the whole art of creative selling; 


interpreting and focusing them the 
whole art of management. 
I was in a Polish store one day in 


Cleveland talking to the dealer about his 
store, when a woman came in and handed 
the storekeeper a book. He looked it 
over, checked it up, said something and 
the woman handed him five dollars. He 
gave her some change, marked the book, 
signed it, and the woman walked out. 
The storekeeper stuck the money in his 
pocket. I asked the storekeeper if he 
did not keep account books. He said, 
no, he did not know how, and anyway 
his system was the one his customers 
were used to and they would not work 
another. His books of account were in 
the hands of his customers. You may 
be surprised at that. The charges are 
made in the book when the goods are 
purchased; the cash is paid at the speci- 
hed time, and the receipt is put on the 
book which the woman takes away with 
her. That is all the record there is of it. 
Isn’t that an ideal system for the man 
who is constantly yelling about “red 
tape” every time you ask him to adopt 
any checks against loss? 

A certain machine company had been 
very successful in certain western dis- 
tricts. They had a very successful sales- 
man in Wisconsin—a Swede. Their 
business was not very good in North 
Dakota so they decided to send this 
successful Swede into certain counties 
of that state. Tour different salesmen 
had failed there. The Swede went and 
failed. Then the manager 
thought he would go and find out what 
was the trouble. The people were al- 
most exclusively Russian. Every time 
the church bells rang everybody took 
their hats off, and faced the church, and 
business stopped while the bell was 
ringing. 

The sales manager was much 1m- 
pressed with the fact that the mental 
habits of the people had been very little 
affected by their American environment. 
He didn’t understand them, “I must find 
a man who does” he thought. He went 
to the hotel manager and asked him who 
was the smartest Russian business man 
in town. He told the sales manager that 
it was the fellow who sold life insur- 
ance, real estate, farm implements and 
got the building loans from Eastern 
capitalists. ‘He sells anything that is 
bought in this town,” said the hotel man. 
The sales manager went to interview 
this Russian with the idea of interesting 
him in washing machines. He found a 
young Russian Jew of about 20 years— 


also sales 
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smoking cigarettes—and talking, talk- 
ing, talking, and busy. The deal was 
soon closed, that salesman sold some- 
thing like one hundred washing ma- 
chines in less than sixty days. The 
Russian peasants used these machines 
for parlor ornaments, like their cream 
separators, or as convenient receptacles 
for their numerous and active progeny. 


There was a salesman who understood 
the buying habits of the people. He had 
their confidence and secured their wil- 
lingness to use the machines. I need 
not go into a lot of illustrations of that 
kind to bring out the importance of 
buying habits. 


Excerpt from address before New York Sales 


Managers Club. 


Jack the Time Killer 


There’s a prospect to see in the morning; 
3ut before Jack attempts any work, 
He settles the war for an hour or more 
In a talk with the telephone clerk 

He looks at a couple of letters, 
And sketchily skims through the news, 
And says that the dope bears out his 
fond hope 
That the Giants are going to lose. 


He goes out to luncheon at noontime, 
And sits around and puffs a cigar, 
While he stoutly contends to a couple 
of friends 
That this fighting is going too far. 
He is back on the job at two-thirty 
And sticks till a quarter past four. 
Then he strolls to the board where the 
tallies are scored 
And “fans” for a full hour or more. 


At his home or hotel in the evening 
He plans out the Russian 
He tells all the 
born hunch 
That the plans of the Allies are vain. 
He sits ’round till bed time deploring 
The prices of food-stuffs and cotton, 
Then he climbs into bed, wearied out 
and half dead. 
And wonders why business is rotten. 


—Author U 


campaign. 
bunch of his newly 


nknowmn, 


The best method of compensating the 
salesman not yet fully able to become 
his own backer for the better considera- 
tion such independence commands is the 
salary and bonus plan. It provides him 
with the necessaries of life, removing 
from his mind personal cares, yet carries 
the incentive to extra effort and unlim- 
ited earnings.—W. C. Gookin, Sales Man- 
ager, Barrett Adding Machine Co. 
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Arve tot on Startastcs Mor lates Managers 


| —— ‘ The 1919 Dartnell 
Se -E Desk Book for Sales Managers 


(Loose-Leaf) —_ 


Valuable both for the data it contains, and as a means of 
systematically preserving additional data of your own. 


The file is letter size (814x11 inches) and is equipped with a set of thirteen leather tabbed indexes 
lettered in gold—‘“Handling Salesmen,” “Organization,” “Sales Contests,” “Market Data,” “Conven- 
tion Material,” “Books and Articles,” “Mailing Lists,” etc. Under each classification is filed numer- 
ous loose-leaf typewritten sheets of concrete sales plans and methods, sales statistics, letters, maps, 
forms, etc. 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Graphs That Show Salesmen Business They Are Missing Improved Salesman’s Report Form 


Ratz Plan for Routing Salesmen Combination Salesman’s Expense Account Forms 
Keeping Branch Salesmen Gingered Up Territory Analysis Records 
Getting Salesmen to Sell Full Line Plan for Developing All-Around Efficiency | 
Tabulation of Comparative Earnings of Salesmen Log Cabin Circle and Other Contest Stunts 
A Bonus Schedule for Salesmen Sales Contest Suggestions 
Plan of Protectograph “Premier Club” Analysis of Auto Registration by States 

A Plan for Developing Efficient Assistants Checking Method to Show Territory Conditions 
Standardized Application Blank for Salesmen Population Statistics 

Rating Scale for Salesmen Applicants Articles in System Relating to Sales Management 

Standard Reference Form for Salesmen Sales Management Articles in Advertising and Selling 

Letter to Salesmen on Keeping Down Expenses Articles in Printers’ Ink Relating to Sales Management 
Excerpts from Federal Sign System Manual Books Relating to Sales Management, etc. 

Anti-Tipping Letter to Salesmen Circulating Library Plan for Salesmen 

Bulletin Receipt Envelope Plan American Hosiery Blue List Plan 

Skeleton Outline for Sales Manual Mid-Summer Campaign Plan for Getting Good Names 

Folder Form of Sales Manual Selling Salesmen the Advertising—A Plan 
Suggestive Sales Manual Quotations Getting Live Leads for Salesmen 
Forms of Notes for Giving Salesmen Stock Expense Account Suggestions 

Salesmen’s Report That Visualizes Month’s Work Comparative Cost of Operating Salesmen 

Making Sure Salesmen Get Their Mail Salesman’s Auto Expense Account Forms 
Combination Expense Account and Draft Form “Pay-As-It-Earns” Plan for Salesman’s Autos 
Salesman’s Correspondence Envelopes Auto Upkeep for Various Territories 
Order Analysis and Record Card Cost of Operating Autos by Seasons, etc., etc. 


Price Complete $6.00 on Approval 


This price includes leatheroid ring binder, set of thirteen leather 
indexes, data properly arranged by classification with a supply of 
blank pages for making your own notes. Sent on five days’ approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of Books and Reports for Sales Managers and Salesmen 


223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Why Tom Wilson Didn’t 
Hire Him 
“One day I offered a young man a 
place with a salary of about a third 
more than he had been used to,” relates 
Thos. E. Wilson, the Chicago packer. 
‘‘?’ll think the whole proposition over 
a while,’ he told me, ‘and let you know 

about it.’ 


“*But I have decided not to hire you,’ 
I replied. 


‘*W-h-a-t!’ he exclaimed, ‘I thought 
you just got through telling me the 


job was mine if I wanted it.’ 

““Ves!’ I admitted, ‘and you agreed 
that it was a fine opportunity for you. 
You are satisfied with the salary and 
you like the kind of work. Yet, instead 
of grabbing it on the spot, you wish to 
think it over a while. I am forced to 
the conviction that you are lacking in 
decision.’ 

‘*‘A man troubled with the fault of in- 
decision won’t do in our business. I’m 
sorry, but I’ve changed my mind about 
your.’ And the job went to somebody 
else. 

“There was another case quite similar 
to the one just mentioned. 

“I had offered a young man a place 
that was a decided improvement over 
the one he had. 

““T like the proposition,’ the 
man told me, ‘and I know 


young 
that I am 
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Personal Services and Supplies 


Rates: 15c a line of seven words; minimum $1.00. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


WAN TED BY ’ MANUFAC ACTURER— 
Sales manager thoroughly acquainted 
with the office specialty business and 
particularly adding machines. Must 
have business, sales, and organization 
ability. Unusual opportunity for the 
right man. Give references and experi- 
ence in first reply. Address Box 701, 
care SALES MANAGEMENT, Chicago. 


‘SALESMEN SEEKING POSITIONS 


SALESMAN; 29, wants connection 
with responsible organization; prefer 
hardware or fine mach.; SALES MAN- 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


We read and clip for thousands of 
busy people the best things on any sub- 
ject appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 604 Man- 
hattan Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SUPPLIES 


AGEMENT, Box 801. FOR SALE MAP TACKS 
SALESMAN; exp.; city and road; 20,000 to 30,000 assorted colors, Rand 
now with large specialty house; desires McNally enameled map tacks. Will sell 
change Aug. Ist; age 35; good educa- entire lot or part, at very low price. 
tion; neat appearance. Address Box Mexican American Hat Company, 1723 
803, SALES MANAGEMENT. Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
going to take it, and yet I wish that I her have some say in the matter.’ . 
might put off the actual acceptance un- “That, you see, was a, slightly dif- 


til I have talked with my wife. She and 
I have always looked on everything 
like this as a partnership affair, and I 
would just like to be able to tell her 
that I didn’t decide without first letting 


ferent situation from the other one. I 
thought the man showed a commendable 
partnership spirit that should be en- 
couraged, and told him to talk it over 
with his wife, by all means.” 


guides. 


over 20,000 towns. 


Railway Distance Maps and Hotel Guide 


You will find it helpful in many ways. 
laying out a salesman’s route, for checking expense accounts and 
for sizing up a territory generally. In addition to the maps, the 
guide includes much valuable information regarding hotel rates 
and accommodations—revised up to January, 1919. 


Your sales department is not fully equipped without one of these 
It will pay for itself several times over every month. 
It is the most complete and up-to-date guide published, listing 
The next best guide lists only 12,000. 


Price, $5.00 in either board or flexible binding. Contains over 
126 pages of vital information for the sales department. 
are used by large and small concerns in all lines of business. 


| Let Us Send You One of These Guides on Approval 


You will be under no obligation to keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased in every way. 
it is not what you want, simply send it back and charge will be cancelled without question. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


It is just the thing for 


Maps 


If you find 
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(NEW JERSEY ~ | asco 


Chart Your Sales Problems 
With the Multi-Unit Map System 


In a twinklin 
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Convenient As a Book Indicates Townships 


Quickly Changeable 


Whether your territory is a few states This system allows the use of really com Maps i 
x the entire forty-eight—you can keep plete, pendable maps, corrected up to loid nis You 
t f ) ugh t Sinai ( ; press 
ver let et pying ver little eal divi a show All towns 
more space than a single wall map. As villages and stations are «ndicated. Full 
cessible as the pages of a book Any information given concerning rail—inte 
p can easily be taken down and s urban and tomobile transportation lines. 


ony keine Sere tome nae arene | pe 
NATIONAL MAP COMPANY shout sour map problems. “We can” 

INDIANAPOLIS Home Office: 36 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis NEW YORK |)". a vidi 

| REQUEST FOR FREE MAP INFORMATION | 

NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
date 
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TAKING THE BLUE SKY 
OUT OF ADVERTISING 


A reduced facsimile is here 
shown of the Contents 
Page from The Chicago 
Tribune’s 1919 BOOK OF 
FACTS on Markets and 
Merchandising. The wide 
range of subjects treated 
indicates its value to anv 
advertifsing man. The 
frank and thorough man- 
ner in which each issue 
is handled tends to place 
advertising on a scientific 
basis—to remove the blue 
sky from this great busi- 
ness of ours. 

This 56 page book will be 
sent free to any agency, 
manufacturer or selling 
organization asking for it 
on business stationery. 
Write today for your 


BOOK OF 
FACTS 


he Chicago 


CONTENTS 


CHICAGO AND THE CHICAGO TERRITORY 
RATES AND CIRCULATION, ALL CHICAGO PAPERS 
ZONE SYSTEM OF MERCHANDISING 
ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

COUNTRY CIRCULATION OF THE TRIB 
ADVERTISING LINEAGE RECORDS 

ANALYSIS OF 1918 DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
ANALYSIS OF 1918 WANT-AD LINEAGE 
MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


INDEX 


Cribune 


{\(THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(/\ 


